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Pennsylvania Lines. 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS ‘he FAR EAST. 


SERVICE UNSURPASSED, 
ROADBED PERFECT, 
SCHEDULE FOR CONVENIENCE. 


Through Trains to Philadelphia and New York 
Leave St. Louis 


§S.44 AM. 1.00 PM. 11.35 PM. 


and for intermediate points, 


2.40 AM. S.04 AM. 8.15 PM. 


When returning from the East don’t forget the new 
train which leaves Pennsylvania Railroad, 23d street Station, 
New York, at 5:55 p.m. and reaches St. Louis 9:40 p. m. 
next day. 


J. M. CHESBROUGH, 
ASS'T G. P. A. 


E. A. FORD, 


G. P. A. 
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The new Red River Division is now open—through 
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SONNETS TO A WIFE. 





the MrrRor for the last four months of the year 

1900, under the caption, “Sonnets To a Wife,” will 
be published in book form by the MIRROR press in a short 
time. The proof of the sonnets is now being read, and the 
plates are being made. Later, the date of the appearance 
of the volume will be announcedin this place. The notices 
that have appeared in the critical publications concerning 
these sonnets have resulted in many orders being already 
filed. Persons desiring the book would do well to send 
their orders to this office at an early date. It will be 
a case of first come first served. The book will be in de- 
mand among collectors, because it will constitute the most 
noted contribution to American poetry that has been known 
in many years. The sonnets will all be revised by their 
author, Mr. Ernest McGaffey, and probably there may be 
some slight amendment of them, as they appeared serially. 
The volume will be sold at $1.25 net. Orders will be filed 
as received. All letters on the subject should be addressed 
to the editor and proprietor of the MIRROR. 
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THE GREATEST WOMAN POET. 





the number for April, will have for subject matter, 
an essay entitled, “THE GREATEST WOMAN POET.” 

It is almost needless to say that the title refers to 
Sappho, of Mitylene. The little essay will set forth in 
pleasant fashion a resume of what is known of the person- 
ality of this sweetest of sweet singers and endeavor to give 
an intimation of the quality of her literary work, of which 
but a few scattered fragments remain to us. 

The MIRROR PAMPHLETS are issued monthly. The 
subscription for twelve numbers is 50 cents. They are sold 
at this office, or by any branch of the American News Com- 
pany, at 5 cents per copy. 

ee et Ut 


A MASK. 


i. forthcoming issue of The MIRROR PAMPHLETS, 





RIEND of a night, the mask you wear 
Is exquisitely fair. 
My troubled soul can never know 
How it was fashioned so. 


Your still regard is like a song 
Remembered all day long. 


The delicate moulding of your ear 
Fills me with adoring fear. 


All antique glery mingles in 
The clear line of your chin. 


I lightly touch and part in wonder 
The sweet lips asunder. 


I kiss your eyelids close—and now 
I kiss the whiteness of your brow. 


My fingers’ touch is like a kiss, 
So dear your weary beauty is. 


My love sits brooding on your face 
As peace broods in a holy place. 


No god for worshiping I ask; 
My sad soul deifies a mask. 
Wilbur Underwood, 
March 26 1901. 
ee et 


REFLECTIONS. 


The Case Against Capital 

UCH of the howl against Capital would stop if only 
M people who do the howling would take the pains 
to look up the facts. Now and then some cor- 

poration man arises in his place, modestly, and emits a great 
truth, but as the truth favors Capital it is ignored. Some 
blatherskite preacher, some crank economist, who wants to 
do “as Jesus would,” but won’t support his wife and children, 
while he cultivates another affinity with “the dough,” some 
politician who never did a year’s work in his life, some 
woman with a twist, makes a wordy attack on Capital—and 
lo, the newspapers put forth the slitherings and blitherings as 
A corporation man is not 
The mere fact 


the true statement of the case. 
allowed to say his say for corporations. 
that he knows something about the subject discredits him 
as an authority with the newspapers, just as the newspapers 
howl against appointing a corporation lawyer to the bench 
or to an attorney-general’s post, as if the best lawyers were 
not all, by virtue of their being best, corporation lawyers, 
and as if corporation lawyers were not, by that very fact, 
best fitted to cope with the encroaching corporations. A 
few days ago, Mr. George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent of the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road, attended the meeting of the League for Social Service 
1and gave testimony tothe way in which the “nefarious,” 
“grasping,” “infamous,” “corrupt” corporation with which 
he is identified oppresses the honest son of toil, the over- 





laden taxpayer, and all that sort of thing. Mr. Daniels is 
He referred 
quite simply to the fact of the establishment of the 
Railroad Branch of the Y. M. C. A. in New York City, 
through the generosity of Cornelius Vanderbilt, and the 


not addicted to indulgence in highfalutinese. 


manner in which the New York Central, by establishing 
such institutions along its lines, and by other means, had 
provided, in a measure, for the temporal moral and spiritual 
welfare of 87,200 employes. The New York Central sys- 
tem has established thirty-four railroad branches of the 
Y. M. C. A., with a membership of 11,179. But at all this 
the economic social reformer will turn up his nose, saying 
that the things referred to are an insult, that they are 
devices for putting off with a pittance the man who is en- 
titled to a vaster share of the profits of the New York Cen- 
tral wealth, that it is ignoble charity, devised to hide the 
fact that the corporation robs the Government and the em- 
ploye. 
sentence. “It is interesting to note,” he says, “that for 
every $100 of capital stock of the New York Central, the 
employe receives $18.15, the stockholders $5, and the 
State Government $2.10 per annum.” 


But Mr, Daniels meets that objection in one 


There certainly is 
The worker gets, surely, a 
share proportionate to that of the investor. 


no injustice in such conditions. 
The man earns 
more than the doliar. The Government gets fully as much 
Now, though Mr. Daniels 


might deny the proposition that the New York Central is 


as a government should get. 


not a more moral or considerate or philanthropic institution 
than others of its kind, it is a fact that men are much alike, 
that men run corporations and that most corporations make 
pretty much the same sort of division of proceeds of the 
partnership of Capital and Labor. Mr. Daniels is the Poet 
Laureate of the New York Central, but Mr. Daniels isa 
man who rose from the ranks. He is, moreover, a 
rise from 
that a 
tergiversation in figures such as he has given us must 


man who has helped many another to 


the ranks. He is student enough to know 
discover itself and injure his standing. The statement of 
such a man, one possessing experience, sympathy, 
and ability, is worth all the mouthings of the George D. 
Herrons and allthat breed. It is safe to assert, and it is here 
asserted, that the corporation man, so much denounced, has 
more genuine concern for, interest in, love for the working- 
man, in one minute, than fifty of our demagogic doctrinaires 
Compare Daniels with Debs, Car- 
negie with the Noise from Nebraska, Rockefeller with 
Altgeld, the late Philip Armour with Tillman, Senator 
Stanford with Dennis Kearney, Adolphus Busch with our 
own Lee Meriwether, and say which of the men in either 


can feel in fifty years. 


comparison has loved his fellows more, or more highly, 
truly and nobly served them—not only in the ‘matter of 
charity, but in the matter of making his fellows better able 
to serve themselves. 
se st 
Corbin and Funston 

ABOUT the best thing that has come to light concerning 
the new Brigadier General Funston is that his advancement 
was opposed by Adjutant General Corbin. 
sents the Army Trust. 


Corbin repre- 
He stands for red-tape and general 
martinetism, for the military ring that has such a tremen- 
dous pullin Washington. Corbin is a good desk-soldier, 
but he doesn’t know or care much for anything that is not 
in accordance with venerable routine. He is probably 
piqued at the success of Funston, and his military dignity 
revolts at the way in which Funston has lived up to the 
Kansas idea of advertising oneself, but his protest against 
Funston is simply a protest against initiative, and in favor 
of a stolid conservatism that, if it were to have its way, 
would protract the Philippine difficulty until the crack-o’- 
Funston has done things. The crime, in Corbin’s 
eyes, is that Funston has not done those things according to 


doom. 














2 


the rule laid down in the books. Funston is, of course, a 
poseur and a self-advertiser. He is a sort of American 


Gascon—a boaster and a brave man in one. He is some- 
what offensively theatrical at times, but, taking him by and 
Funston gets results, 
and results Funston has 
originality and general ability, even if he isa fakir. As 
the MIRROR has said before, there’s a queer look about 
Funston’s capture of 
giving Aguinaldo notice that he was going to be captured, 
but Adjutant General Corbin’s methods of warfare would 
never capture anything worth while. The fact is that 
Aguinaldo is captured and the revolt in the Philippines is, 
by that fact, brought almost toan end. General Funston 
deserves all the credit he can get for his enterprise. He 
has done something that the country wanted done, and he 
has done it, to our thinking, in a perfectly legitimate 
manner, even if the capture was a “sell out” on Aguinaldo’s 
General Corbin would do wellto keep his mouth 
The country at large has none too much regard or 
His record is not one to 


large, he is worth a dozen Corbins. 


are what we are looking for. 


Aguinaldo, after, practically, 


part. 
shut. 
respect for him in any event. 
excite much popular enthusiasm, especially when contrasted 
with the record of a man like Funston. The army appears 
to need afew more Funstons, with all their faults and 
foibles, to stir that institution out of its lethargy and to 
shake army confidence in the sort of tactics in which office- 
soldiers like Corbin have so much faith. It is the Cor- 
bin sort of officer who keeps the live, progressive offi- 
and keeps the army 
The army needs 


cer from rapid advancement, 
“lobster” always in the live man’s way. 
new blood. It is well that the President recognizes this 
and that he ignored the advice of the red-tape warrior, 
Corbin, who was said to have declined to goin the field 
against Spain in order that he might remain in the cffice 
and be nearthe source of power and the contract depart- 
ment. 
ad 
A Literary What-Is-It 

Mr. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE is a decidedly clever 
young man, an able essayist, a good poet, something of a 
humorist. But just what he is, or pretends to be, in his 
capacity of author of “The Love Letters of The King,” no 
one can Say. There are no love-letters. 
There are passages of finedescription. There are gorgeous 


Then there are snatches of realism. 


There is no king. 


bits of romanticism. 
He writes like “The Castle of Otranto” in one section, and 
like Henry James’ “Sacred Fount” in another. There are 
many poetical passages, and there is at least une chapter 
that is a marvel of inverted criticism. There is a display 
of lepidopterous learning, and there are epigrams that 
please you with theirinsincere cynicism. There’s a woman 
who rejoices in the name of Daffodil Mendoza, and another 
who calls herself Myrtle Rome, and the hero is one Pagan 
Wasteneys, and there’s a girl called Muriel, who is more 
vague than Fouque’s Undine. What they all mean to them- 
selves and to their clever creator no fellow can find out. 
As a whole, the book is a puzzle. There «re parts of it, 
however, that are brilliant or analytical, or tender, or incisive. 
The 


hero gets married, finally, but there doesn’t seem to be any 


The book has neither order nor reason that I can see. 


reason in this world or the next why he shouldn’t have 
His 
mooning about Murie/is on the order of an hallucination. 


married in the first chapter just as well as in the last. 


The author, in one chapter at least, appears to be having 
all kinds of fun with George Bernard Shaw. The whole 
book is—well, it’s “The Quest of the Golden Girl” aisinte- 
grated and disorganized to the last degree. It is impossible 
to think seriously that Mr. Le Gallienne intended this book 
seriously, to think that such a believer in form would 
anything so The 
the the 
Mr. Le Gallienne is not above a 


deliberately formless. 


perpetrate 
more one of 


aspect of a literary joke. 


reads it, more it takes on 
But what in the deuce is the use of being so cryptic 
“The Love Letters of The King” and 


Henry James’ “Sacred Fount,” appearing simultaneously, 


joke. 
in one’s jokes? 


lead one to believe that this thing of delighting in writing 
so “the man in the street” or any other man, can’t possibly 
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understand you is getting to be too much of a fad. No- 
body can be daintier, sultrier, more luscious that Mr. Le 
Gallienne. No one can be more variously suggestive, or 
more masterful in the practical presentation of mere 
whimsicality, but the whimsicality of this last book of his 
passes allcomprehension. Can it be that this is the result of 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s association with Elbert Hubbard, 
Whidden Graham, George H. Daniels and John Jerome 
Rooney? Iam afraid so. Whatever the cause, though, 
it is hoped that, some time inthe near future, Mr. Le 
Gallienne will publish a diagram of “The Love Letters of 
the King.” Until he does so the book will be entertaining, 
if at all, only in the sporadic, occasional, spasmodic, scatter- 
ing fashion of Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy.” There 
are good things in it, but Lord! Lord! the weary work it 
takes to get atthem! His publishers, Little, Brown & Co., 
should give a large prize for the answer to the curious un- 
put conundrum of Mr. Le Gallienne. 
et 
Help For the Teachers 
PICAYUNISH is the policy that induces our winking Gov- 
ernor to haggle over the teachers’ annuity bill and delay 
action thereupon. He claims that the bill calls for an 
appropriation of, let us say, $50,000 per year for ten years, 
to provide a nucleus for the fund. For the rest, the teachers 
are to provide their own annuities, after a certain long term 
of service, by an assessment of themselves of 1 per cent of 
their salaries. Now if the bill does call for an appropria- 
tion, what of it? Years ago the salaries of the teachers of 
this city were reduced by the School Board, with a promise 
that they would be restored when certain sales of school 
property had been effected and funds provided thereby. 
The school property has been sold. The funds have been 
But there has been no increase of the teachers’ 
salaries. St. Louis school teachers remain the poorest paid 
public school teachers of any city inthe country. The 
school teacher in Chicago receives $750 per year and the 
school teacher of like rank and ability receives in St. Louis 
between $550 and $600. In every other large city and in 
many smaller ones the school teachers are better paid than 
they are here. In no city are better teachers. The 
teachers, therefore, are entitled to any appropriation that 
may be made to their annuity fund, and the person who 
appropriation is more 
to be condemned for penuriousness than praised 
for patriotic intelligence. The quibbling to find a way to 
deprive the school teachers of money is characteristic of 
the administration of affairs in this State. The worthy can 
get nothing. The unworthy have things their own way. 
The teachers deserve all they ask for, since they have been 
underpaid for twenty years. And if there be a real con- 
stitutional question involved in the matter, the MIRROR has 
no hesitation in saying that the Board of Education should 
meet the situation by increasing the salaries of the teachers 
to such an extent as to enable them to make up the amount 
of the opposed appropriation by the assessment of 1 per 
cent. upon the increased salary. The school teachers are, 
of all our public servants, the very last that should be made 
the victims of grand-stand plays of economy. They are 
worthy of their hire and worthy of more than they have 
received for two decades. They should be aided in every 
way to establish their annuity fund, and public officials 
should pay no attention to self-constituted watch-dogs of 
the treasury who know nothing of the peculiarly we:ring 
sort of service performed by the teachers. 
st 
The Plight of the Colonel 

WartTCcH the Colonel, out at Lincoln, gather himself together 
into a still more constricted aseity. The country weeklies 
are coming out for Tom Johnson, of Ohio, for President, in 
1904, while the irreconcilables of St. Louis and Missouri, 
are for Lee Meriwether, of Missouri, for Vice President. 
Where is the Colonel at? The “new” Democracy has gone 
beyond him. The “old” Democracy has not caught up with 
Both Democracies see that the Colonel stands for no 
The Colonel is growing 


provided. 


stands out against such an 


him. 
kind of Democracy but his own. 
more grand, gloomy and peculiar each week. 


Heis losing 





support on all sides. The machines are deserting him, an 
the radicals are saying he lacks courage. 
going straight ahead to Socialism. The Colonel isn’t quit. 
sure that he wants to go inthatdirection. Theolder Demo- 


crats think that he has led them far enough astray as it is. 


The radicals a: 


and in the clubs the boys are turning his picture toward the 
wall. The Colonel doesn’t know whether his bread js 
buttered on the side towards Johnson, Meriwether and 
Golden Rule Jones. He knows there’s nothing on the side 
towards the organizations in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and such places. The Colonel observes, too, that his friend, 
William Joel Stone, has been careful not to commit himself: 
and the Colonel is consequently uneasy at this evidence that 
William Joel Stone is camping on his trail. “Gum Shoe 
Bill” is not going to get out of line with the Colonel; but ther. 
he did not come out against the regular ticket in St. 
Louis as the Colonel did. Meanwhile the country Demo- 
cratic paper is also beginning to come in with this legend 
at the top of its editorial column: “For President, in 1904, 
David R. Francis, of Missouri.” The Colonel looks to one 
Alexander Monroe Dockery for a little illumination on this 
point, and Alexander Monroe Dockery’s reply is a wink. 
The Colonel calls himself together in mass-meeting, and 
counts himself, and finds himself vastly shy of a majority, 
and fading evenas a minority. Hecan’t blaspheme against 
Regularity, and he dares not admit that gold bugs are entitled 
to anything when they are regular. The poor Colonel! 
He is worse off than Cleveland was with his “team of wild 
He is more like Ravaillac with a team pulling in 
But he is himself, and 


horses.” 
a different direction at every limb. 
he still harbors the delusion that he is the Democratic party, 
and this delusion means that the reorganization and realign- 
ment cannot be proceeded with for sometime. Johnson, 
Meriwether and Jones, and the other “forwards” will not be 
reconciled. The “old line” Democrats are determined that 
the “forwards” shall not rule. The Colonel’s clientele 
opposes both. It seems to me that the Democracy is worse 


split than ever before. 
et 
’Raus Mit ’Em! 

FIRE the incompetent heads of departments at the City 
Hall! Then fire the incompetent subordinates. There is 
abundant evidence of incompetence and corruption. There 
is provision of law for the removal of the unfit or corrupt 
office-holders. Ziegenhein has endeavored to fix his closest 
friends in office for two years after his own departure. 
Rout them out—every one of them! There is no time to 
be lost. We can’t wait for two years to get control of the 
places to put the city in shape for the World’s Fair. The 
work must be done before the two years are up. It must 
To keep the Ziegenheiners in office is folly. 


They can- 


be done now. 
They have done nothing in four or eight years. 
not be expected to do anything in two years but cover up 
their deficiencies in the past. Prefer charges against all 
the gang who are in the way of a regeneration of municipal 
government. The work to be done for the World’s Fair 
period must be done by those in sympathy with the ad- 
ministration. There is no insistence here that good men 
shall be let out, but Mayor Wells must begin at once to get 
rid of the pay-roll padders and grafters. Mayor Wells 
should clean out the Board of Public Improvements, as the 
first step toward getting down to World’s Fair municipal 
work. The victory of April 2nd means nothing if we have 
to wait two years to put reform into operation. Now is the 
time for reform and the first reform necessary is to get rid 
of the city hall gang of appointees, body, boots and breeches. 
It can be done lawfully and it can be done justly. ’Raus 
mit ’em ! 
se 
Negro Atavism 


THE Washington Fost recently quoted Professor Robert 
T. Hill, of the United States Geodetic Survey, who has re- 
turned from a visit to Hayti, and has some things to say 
concerning that island and its people. He declares, in ef- 
fect, that the integrals of the Black Republic are advancing 
backward at a great rate. He particularizes as follows: 


Voodoo worship is prevalent in Hayti; cannibalism is a 
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conspicuous feature of voodooism; it is unquestionably a 
fact that large numbers of young children are offered up 
annually as sacrifices; the influence of the voodoo priests is 
so great that to-day no regular physician can make a living 
in Hayti, notwithstanding the dreadful diseases that prevail; 
there are few priests of the Roman Catholic (the official) 
religion permanently resident in their parishes, and during 
their absences the churches are desecrated by voodoo rites; 
the professor himself had the remarkable privilege of 
witnessing a voodoo ceremonial. All of these statements 
are denied, in whole and in part, by Mr. E. D. Bassett, of 
Philadelphia, who used to be a United States minister to 
Hayti, but has not lived on the island in recent years. 
While the assertions are frank and sensational they are not 
past belief, and the character and official position of Pro- 
fessor Hill lend much weightto them. A native of Tennes- 
see, he was formerly a teacher of geology in the University 
of Texas, and has been in Washington, employed by the 
General Government, for more than ten years. In behalf of 
his bureau he has made several voyages to South America, 
Central America, Mexico, and the Indies, and his reports 
have been valuable. Among the younger savants of Wash- 
ington hestands high. He is ideally the painstaking con- 
servative man of science, and has no more imagination than 
aclam. Undeniably that which he says he saw in Hayti 
he thinks he saw, and his mentality is not of the kind easily 
misled. One is loath to believe that Hayti has so far re- 
lapsed into savagery, yet the fact isthat Professor Hill is 
not the only man who has asserted the moral and social 
decay of its people. Men who have had commercial rela- 
tions with the island have said not only that the decadence 
exists, but that it will continue until a stage is reached 
where this Government will be forced to interfere for much 
the same reason that it was forced to abolish the Spanish 
rule of Cuba—inability and unwillingness to permit the long 
existence of barbarism so near to our coasts. 
et et 
A Play and Some Players 
IF only we folks in the provinces might see and hear 
much oftener such a company as Daniel Frohman’s, now 
presenting “Lady Huntworth’s Experiment,” at the Olympic 
Theater! What a delight the theater would be! What a 
moral engine it would really become! How much more 
gracious and kindly we would be to one another! Here’s a 
play that is modern to the last degree, without being mucky. 
It presents a problem, but presents it as cleanly as keenly. 
Human nature’s heights and depths are displayed with 
power that is not sapped by humor. A woman’s tragedy is 
presented on the stage just as many a good woman in actual 
life accepts her tragedy. Here people are permitted, as 
God permits them, and surely He is better authority than 
any playwright, to be foolish or vain without being con- 
temptible. This little chapter from life is, in its essentials, 
just such a chapter as many of us know. It is not more 
overdone than is made necessary by the conventions of the 
stage. The thing is not to be taken too seriously, because, 
after all, human nature, as we know it, and as this play 
shows it, is equal to the task of reconciling its best with its 
worst. Lady Huntworth's former husband is pretty bad, but 
that badness is more than atoned for by the honestly-blunder- 
ing manliness of Captain Dorvaston. The characters in the 
play, one and all, are such as one can accept without cavil. 
Even the villain—if one can so designate him— is perhaps, 
more to be pitied than despised. You arise from the con- 
templation of such a play, presented by such a company 
with a better heart for your own troubles, and with an 
altruistic regret that such and such people whom you like 
were not present to have shared the pleasure with you. 
There's the test of a play. A play that hits you in that 
fashion is of more value in the truly religious sense 
than all preachments that ever were “praught”—except 
of course, the preachment that hits you in the same way. 
The actors in this play make you think better of the art 
mimetic. They seem to lose everything of the stage that 
offends. They seem absorbed in living their roles. 
Their acting is so good that one could understand 
the drama without the words. Of the beautiful Miss 
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Spong only may one be _ mildly critical She is 
gracile but gelid, and her voice is curiously uneven. 
Miss Spong lacks spontaneity; she is most fitted for a more 


essentially theatrical role. Mrs. Charles Walcot, as the 
maiden sister of a very verbal and san-.timonious vicar, is 
all that her years of art and youth of heart lead the devotee 
of the play to expect. Beatrice Morgan is genuinely the 
ingenue, and Mr. William Courtenay is a heart-breakingly 
handsome and simple curate. Mr. Grant Stewart is the 
vicar, and he does the part to a turn. In fact, he does it 
almost too well. One comes dangerously near to despising 
the vicar, when the play is designed to show that person as 
only amusing in his clerical timorousness and conceit. 
John Mason, as a former Bengal cavalryman, is just the 
bluff sort such fellows are. Mason is a master of the nobler 
sort of comedy and gives to everything he does a healthy 
tone. William F. Owen, as the manservant at the vicarage, 
is such a realization of the pompously-mean, selfishly- 
servile servant-soul as would delight the creator of Jeems 
Yellowplush, could W. M. T. perceive for a delightful two 
hours this impersonation of Gandy. Alison Skipworth, as 
the housemaid, gives a superb characterization. The 
ignorant, garrulous vanity of her is tempered with good 
nature. The girl is crude, but not coarse. She is good, even 
if gauche. Only a lady could so excellently act the servant 
as to make her very crudities appeal to an audience’s 
affections. Mr. Jamison Lee Finney; as the drunken, 
blackguard husband of Lady Huntworth, is a triumph of 
the fascination of the unpleasant. ’Tis a_ difficult 
part indeed that he carries, but the excellence of it is con- 
veyed in just the distinction one makes between unpleasant 
and offensive. The shattered wretch, Croyli/, retaining 
even in his degradation the superciliousness of his caste 
and its frayed and faded elegances, is a study of strong and 
sure insight. Cvay// might easily become, in less intelligent 
care than Mr. Finney’s, a too loud and too gross part. He 
keeps the role within bounds and makes its villainy in- 
herently futile because of lack of character even for vil- 
lainy. All these actors are worthy of the praise that is due 
to those who have become proficient in “the proper study 
of mankind.” They are helpful moralists, and at the same 
time efficient artists. They increase one’s respect for 
actor’s and for oneself. And when St. Louis greets them 
with such a small house as appeared on Monday night it 
only proves itself unworthy of the fine effort made to catch 
its intelligence and taste and conscience. 
et 
The Chappie In Politics 
SoME fool papers are devoting themselves to making fun 
of young Honore Palmer’s election to the Chicago Board of 
Aldermen. Fun is well enough in its time and place, but 
the plain truth is, that it would be a good thing for every- 
body if more young men of the type young Palmer repre- 
sents were to go into politics, and into ward politics at that. 
Young Palmer is no better than anyone else, but young 
Palmer has some points that make him preferable to the 
ordinary ward representative. It would be of an immense 
advantage to municipal politics if we could have in the city 
legislative bodies men who could not be bought. It would 
be well to have men who could not be bought because of 
their principles, but it would be an advancement over pres- 
ent conditions if we could get into our City Councils men 
who couldn’t be bought simply because the prices offered 
would appear too small totempt them. The young sons of 
wealthy families who think nothing of spending $500 in a 
night would not be apt to sell their vote for any such sum, 
or for twice that sum, which represents about the highest 
average of the councilmanic bribe. The great trouble with 
our municipal legislatures is, that we elect to those bodies 
too many men, who, being tempted, fall, and present 
as an excuse that “they needed the money.” It would 
not be a bad idea for all cities to try the experiment 
of electing to office some of the young, moneyed dudes. 
They would promote circulation of cash in the wards dur- 
ing the campaign and thus satisfy the cravings of the 
humbler grafters, but they would, in all likelihood, be 
immune to the temptation to recoup themselves for their 
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expenditures, by taking pay for the passage or stoppage of 
measures submitted to them for consideration. Municipal 
politics will be on much higher plane when our “dudes” 
get hold of the idea that there is fun in being candidates 
and in winning, as young Palmer did. Give the chappies 
a chance at politics. It will be good for the chappies and 
good for politics. The wealthy youth who can’t be bought 
may not always be as wise as the tough who can be bought, 
but in the long run his honesty, or rather his superiority 
to the need of money from bribery, would be better for 


the community. 
ae 


The Merchants’ Exchange 

WHILE the MIRROR knows that something should be 
done to revivify the Merchants’ Exchange, now lapsing, ap- 
parently, into moribundity, it must say that a retrenchment 
movement, which cites the saving of $1,000 per year as a 
triumph, is ridiculous. The Exchange isn’t bankrupt. It 
will be out of debt in five years. Saving $1,000 by cutting 
a good man’s salary is a cheap performance for such an 
organization at this time, when a generously optimistic 
spirit is appropriate to the approach of the World’s Fair. 
Secretary Morgan can stand the “cut” better than the Ex- 
change can. The Exchange has beef losing influence of 
late years. It will lose more if such a narrow, penny-wise 
policy is to prevail. Itseems, tothe MIRROR, that the chief 
trouble with the Exchange has been unnecessary parsimony 
and lack of breadth in management. 

we Ut 
Prurient Prudery 

NEAR the public fountain in the solid town of Danielson, 
Conn., stands a statue of a woman. It has been there for 
years, and nobody in Danielson ever thought it immodest. 
“Cyclone Taylor,” one of the half-baked, ignorant “evangel- 
ists” with which the country is afflicted, preached there the 
other day on “Holiness and Chastity,” and said the lascivious 
things which are the stock in trade of his sort of tough. 
He denounced the business men of the place, saying that 
their habitual lewdness was proven by the statue and de- 
manded its removal. As a natural effect, the women and 
young girls now avert their faces when they pass the foun- 
tain, and think thoughts which should be foreign to them. 
It is only another instance of the prudery which is close kin 
to pruriency, but it seems a pity that there is no law under 
which Taylor may be locked up. 


et 
Bossism Everywhere 


In defending his city from the charges of dirt and 
rascality in politics, Mr. Carter Harrison, of Chicago, 
eloquently says that the records of Egypt and Assyria show 
that those countries had similar troubles of their own. This 
leads a New York paper to inquire whether or not the 
cuneiform inscriptions contain any reference to statesmen 
like Bath-House John and Hinky Dink. They do not; nor 
do they mention such persons as “Dry-Dollar Sullivan,” or 
Martin Engel. The fact seems to be that Chicago is no 
better, and is not much worse, than its neighbors. Under 
present conditions_it appears impossible that any American 
municipality can attain the proportions of a sure-enough 
city without erecting one or more conscienceless bosses to 
assist in its misgovernment. We have them in St. Louis, 
and they are noteworthy in Boston and San Francisco. 
Their power is, of course, the product of the sloth of decent 
men, not too indolent to cry for honest administration, but 
too slothful to enforce it. 


se 
. The “Bad Man” In The West 

Mr. OWEN WISTER is known to some thousands of 
people as a writer of fiction and sketches having the far 
West and Southwest as locales. He has made these parts 
of the country his own, just as Mr. Henry James and Mr. 
Howells have pre-empted and squatted upon Boston. Any- 
thing from Mr. Wister’s typewriter has come to have the 
stamp of authority, merely because he has done a great 
deal of that sort of work. His statements have been un- 
challenged and his characters have been accepted as 
verities. At one time American folk believed California 
to be inhabited by crowds of excessively gentlemanly and 
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deadly gamblers, politicians like Col. Starbottie and young 
women of the typeof M'liss. Ina recent issue of John 
Wanamaker’s magazine, Mr. Wister is to the front with a 
well-written article captioned “Concerning ‘Bad Men,’ 
The True ‘Bad Man’ and the Reasons for His Existence.” 
He opens with the following anecdote: In an Arizona 
bar-room a youthful, well-dressed stranger is waiting for 
the stage. He has obtained permission from the saloon- 
owner and is sitting in a corner, quietly smoking a cigar 
and at peace with the world. From a back room enters 
an indigenous citizen who has been losing at faro and is in 
a pet. He orders whiskey and his eye falls upon the 
young stranger and the young stranger’s boiled shirt and 
hard hat. The indigenous citizen replaces his glass upon 
the counter, draws his six-shooter and shoots the cigar from 
the stranger’s mouth. The stranger, exhibiting no 
emotion, stoops and picks up the cigar, examines it, sees 
that it is ruined, drops it into the spittoon, takes another 
from an upper vest pocket, takes a match from another 
vest pocket, strikes it languidly on the seat of his trousers 
and lights up. The indigenous citizen promptly shoots out 
the second cigar, going a little closer to the boy’slips. The 
boy produces a third cigar, bites off the end, feels in his 
pocket for a match, does not find one and approaches the 
bar, saying to the bartender: “I'll have to ask you fora 
match,” which was givento him. “Once again,” to quote 
Mr. Wister, “he slid the match beneath his coat-tails, and, 
bringing up his own six-shooter, shot the citizen as instantly 
dead as that can be done.” This youth, the writer says, 
was the typical “bad” man. He gives other instances, 
but decides that not one of the ruffians concerned so fills 
the requirements as does the adolescent visitor in the 
boiled shirt. It is not necessary to say that this incident 
never occurred anywhere. The weapon of the frontier is 
the Colt or Smith and Wesson revolver of .45 calibre. It is 
a force-ball “gun” with a great deal of powder behind a 
great deal of lead and it has a practically ineradicable 
tendency to “throw high.” This tendency is partly, but 
not exactly, balanced by the skill of the man using it. No 
marksman has attained cigar-smashing skill with the “45,” 
especially in a darkened interior, and he could not attain it 
even if all factory-made ammunition shot alike, which it 
does not. No stranger in boiled shirt and tailor-made 
clothes or flannel shirt and overalls is going to sit still 
while two cigars are ruined in this fashion, and there was 
nothing in the actions of Mr. Wister’s boy typical of the 
“pad” man. The genuine “bad” man, one cigar being 
shot from his teeth, would have arisen, with his hands in 
front of him, and walked straight from the saloon to the 
street, looking neither to the right nor to the left. Once 
outside, he would have drawn his weapon and gone back 
after the indigenous citizen, or would have hung around 
and waited his chance to plunk the indigenous when he 
appeared. Wister deduces from the story, which evident- 
ly he believes to be true, that the boy had a cold murder- 
ous heart and a cold brain, and says that if there is a hell 
he will go to it, whereas he had every right \o kill the man 
who had twice insulted him causelessly and twice jeop- 
arded his life. Somebody down in the New Mexican or 
Arizonian deserts has been “stuffing” Mr. Wister. The 
“bad” man—or man semi-habitually homicidal—is made, 
Often he begins by killing some one in self- 
In an unsettled community it is possible that he 
With 
the third slaying his genuine “badness” is set up. The 
longer he lives the more murders he will commit, and the 


not born. 


defense. 
may be forced to kill one or two more in self-defense. 


more murders he commits the stronger will grow his taste 
for murder. If lucky in escaping the bullets of his victim, 
he is transformed into a trousered tiger. 


has tried intoxication, gambling and love and he has found 


Invariably he 


that not one of them—not all three of them joined—affords 
him the sensation he derives from taking life while risking 
That is the supreme sensation, as Stevenson 


his own. 
learned long ago, ani upon his knowledge founded his tale 


of the Suicide Club. 
thirty years old, is rare, so rare that he forms an exception 
to the rule and, therefore, is not typical. 


Tne “oad” man of the West, under 


In the brain- 
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warping of this special kind of lunatic experiences are 
needed and experiences require years. Of course, there is 
no physical type of “bad” men. They vary much in appear- 
ance. “Billy the Kid” was undersized, almost diminutive: 
Ben Thompson was squarely built, open-faced, burly and 
bluff; Slade was high-cheeked and thin-lipped; King 
Fisher was tall, slender, graceful, elegant; Joe Tumlinson, 
of the lower Rio Grande, than whom no more deadly 
creature ever drew breath, was short of stature with noth- 
ing sinister in feature and of a demeanor so quiet that it 
amounted almost to self-effacement. These were all 
“bad” men of an exceeding “badness,” alike only in 
absolute disregard of the value of others’ lives. 
Uncle Fuller. 
ad 


SONNETS TO A WIFE. 





THE MIRROR’S POETICAL DISCOVERY DULY RECOGNIZED. 





three pages are devoted to a reproduction of twenty of 

the seventy “Sonnets to a Wife,” which Mr. Ernest 
McGaffey wrote for the MIRROR. Preceding the sonnets is 
an introduction marked by a sincere, glowing tenderness 
of appreciation and in a diction of plastic delicacy, which 
comes, one believes, from the pen of the new editor of 
Current Literature, Mr. William Boyard Hale. The recog- 
nition of the surpassing merit of the sonnet-sequence in 
question, by such a magazine of authoritative eclectic excel- 
lence, is enthusiastic and it shows that, under Mr. Hale’s 
editorship, the periodical which garners and winnows the 
better literary work of the world allows none of the finer 
things to escape. The “Sonnets to a Wife” are, without 
doubt, the great literary event in America of the last 
twenty-five years. Nothing in any way comparable with 
them has appeared on this side of the Atlantic, and for 
sheer poetry they have no rivals in the lyric output of the 
presses of Great Britain. The MIRROR, in printing them, 
has conferred a lasting benefit upon the world, and is duly 
conscious and proud of that fact. Current Literature has 
led the way in critical approval of the work and thus 
demonstrates in splendid fashion its worthiness of the con- 
fidence of a busy reading public in its verdicts. In 
the same issue of Current Literature appears a brief, bio- 
graphical note upon Mr. McGaffey, which certainly will be 
of interest to those who had the first delight of reading 
the “Sonnets to a Wife,” in these columns. 

Ernest McGaffey, author of “Sonnets to a Wife,” was 
born in 1861, August 30, in the old county seat, London, 
Ohio. Two years in the public schools represents his 
academic education. It is Mr. McGaffey’s custom to insist 
that he has no knowledge even of grammar or rhetoric, not 
to speak of the classics. There is probably a little good- 
natured affectation about this, however, because the poet’s 
father was a journalist in early days in Ohio, associated 
with men like Mr. Waitelaw Reid and Mr. William Dean 
Howells. Mr. McGaffey was early admitted to the bar, 
practicing in two States, Missouri and Illinois. His 
mother is a graceful and clever writer, and his sister was 
for a long time one of the best literary critics on the 
Chicago press. Mr. McGaffey has been a hunter and 
fisherman since he was a boy; he is an all-round out-door 
man, and an exceptionally good shot. He plays the fiddle 
and sings a little, andis one of the most delightful of 
friends. He began writing in 1880, in St. Louis. His 
first book was “Poems of Gun and Rod,” published by 
Scribner’s, in 1892; the second, “Poems,” by Dodd, Mead 
& Co., in 1885; a third, “Poems of the Town,” a little 
volume just published by Richard G. Badger & Co., 
Boston. The last firm will soon issue “Out Doors: A 
Book of,Fields, Woods, and Marshlands,” and the “Sonnets 
to a wife” will also soon appear in book form. Mr. Mc- 
Gaffey lives in Chicago. 

To this it may be added that Mrs. McGaffey, the in- 
spiration of the sonnets, was a St. Louis girl, Miss Cecile 
Rafalsky. 

Current Literature’s appreciation of the “Sonnets” is here 


| the April number of Current Literature (New York) 


appended: 

“Weekly during the last four months there has come to 
the editorial tables of Current Literature, through the medium 
of the St. Louis MIRROR, a group of sonnets, the first of 
which transfixed attention. Asinstallment after installment 
of what proved to be a sequence appeared, it became evident 














that a work of no little importance in American literature 
had been executed. 

“Lord Byron asserted that Petrarch would never have 
written his immortal sonnets had Laura been his wife. 
Here was a cluster of ‘Sonnets to-a Wife,’ celebrating, in 
an almost Hellenic stateliness of phrase, with a restrained 
jubilance, with a vigor of robust thought cast into a rare 
exquisiteness of form, the tranquil delights of wedded life. 

“The immemorial story has been sung by the long line of 
poets. The transports of passion have not waited till now 
for description. But—this sonnet-sequence having now 
reached its conclusion—we record the deliberate doubt 
whether the sheer peace, the simple, sane, satisfying joy of 
wedlock has ever found nobler expression. 

“The restfulness of love, the strength in comradeship, 
the deepening of trust, the gathering delight of common 
recollections, the grace of remembered days and kisses, the 
thrill of united hopes—all this, as it becomes conscious of 
itself, its wonder and glory—this is what these sonnets sing. 
The experiences of life may have been commonplace—all 
the more arethey human. Always indeed beneath them is 
the marvel of existence, and beyond them is the mystery of 
death, and around them is the sacrament of nature. 

“But under no heavier shadows than those of reverie the 
mated lovers walk together through fields and woods, re- 
viewing and accepting the earth and their own natures, 
loving the winds, the stars and the grasses as sharers in the 
‘equable ecstasy’ of living, loving and being loved. 

“Love may have deeper fashions. The element of 
tragedy may be necessary to glorify it utterly. Love may 
be a finer thing when it strengthens itself and loves the 
more because it is unrequited, because it is undeserved, 
because it is unavailing—gathering out of some such splen- 
did sorrow its crown of joy. But of its serener and more 
desired delights we have now an expression which is, as 
the Mirror declares, ‘wholly sweet and reconciling.’ ” 

Taese “Soanets To a Wife,” so highly praised, and so 
deservingly, will soon be published in a neat book by the 
MIRROR press. They are now in type, and are being 
read in proof. They will make certainly the most famous 
book ever issued from St. Louis, and possibly the most ex- 
quisite body of verse, both in feeling and in execution, that 
has been put forth by an American poet since—is it too 
much to say?—Edgar Allen Poe. 

Fete 


SPRING—IN HOSPITAL. 


9 IS the spring. 
Earth has conceived, and her bosom, 


Teeming with summer, is glad. 


Thro’ the green land, 

Vistas of change and adventure, 

The gray roads go beckoning and winding, 
Peopled with wains, and melodious 

With harness-bells jangling, 

Jangling and twangling rough rhythms 

To the slow march of the stately, great horses 
Whistled and shouted along. 


White fleets of cloud, 

Argosies heavy with fruitfulness, 

Sail the blue peacefully. Green flame the hedgerows. 
Blackbirds are bugling, and white in wet winds 
Sway the tall poplars. 

Pageants of color and fragrance, 

Pass the sweet meadows, and viewless 

Walks the mild spirit of May, 

Visibly blessing the world. 


O the brilliance of blossoming orchards! 

O the savor and thrill of the woods, 

When their leafage is stirred 

By the flight of the angel of rain! 

Loud lows the steer; in the fallows 

Rooks are alert; and the brooks 

Gurgle and tinkle and trill. Thro’ the gloaming, 
Under the rare, shy stars, 

Boy and girl wander 

Dreaming in darkness and dew. 


It’s the Spring. 
A sprightliness feeble and squalid 
Wakes in the ward, and I sicken, 
Impotent, winter at heart. 
William Ernest Henley. 








CENTURY’S WELCOME IN TAYUG. 





A SOLDIERS’ FEAST IN THE PHILIPPINES. 





TayucG, Luzon, P. I., Jannary 15, 1901. 
‘yo the Editor of the Mirror: 
EAR SIR:—Knowing you to be a friend of our 
|) poor soldiers, so cruelly sent to these miserable 
Philippines, 8,000 miles from home and mother, 
with nothing to eat but rations, with nothing to wear but 
uniforms, I thought I would sit down at a table, take my 
pen in hand and tell you about something that recently 
rccurred at this Post, ‘hoping you will publish my letter in 
the valuable columns of your worthy paper. 

To make a short story long, this is what I have to say: 
On or about December 15, 1900, it suddenly struck us that 
perhaps a few of us would never again see the passing 
iway of one century and the advent of another. We were 
perfectly sincere and innocent in this thought, and, feeling 
thus, decided to give our dear Filipino friends, of leg-pull- 
ing and anti-veracity proclivities, a real, genuine illustra- 
tion of “Hades Amuck,” or “The Americans—how they 
Celebrate.” 

An officer was, therefore, despatched to Manila, “The 
Pearl of the Orient,” “The City of Extortion,” to get a sup- 
ply of fire-crackers, bunting, flags, saluting powder, 
Japanese lanterns and divers other accessories with which 
to run Hades amuck. 

At 6:30 P..M., December 31, in the spacious Convent 
that is used as barracks and the Adjutant’s Office, the 24th 
U. S. Infantry band, acknowledged to be one of the finest 
in the army, gave a concert, which lasted until 7:30, when 
the martial strains of the “Grand March” opened the 
grandest ball ever witnessed in Tayug, the ball room, 
artistically decorated with cocoanut palms, the Regimental 
colors, U. S. flags and bunting, being thronged with 
soldiers and Filipino belles of Lowney-chocolate complexion. 

About 8 o’clock the notes of “A Georgia Camp Meeting” 
announced the Cake Walk. Senorita Ayagna Nisalang and 
Private George Washington, Band, 24th Infantry, with a 
large red and white baton, led off in veritable “Carroll- 
Johnson-I’ ve-got-no-money-but-a-good-excuse” manner. 
Then followed_a typical, old-time Mobile, Alabama, cake 
walk—a sight that did good to the hearts of all the 
“benevolent assimilation” advocates present—what a feast 
for their eyes, U. S. soldiers and Filipino belles going 
through the antics of a cake-walk! 

Until 11:50 P. M., the soldiers and their Filipino guests 
“tripped the light fantastic” and fed fat on “chow-chow 
Americano.” 

In the life of the soldier, “reveille,” the first call of the 
day, announces the beginning of another day; about 9 P. M., 
the “tattoo,” the signal for all to repair to their quarters, is 
sounded, and at the sounding of “taps,” an hour or so later, 
all lights are extinguished, the end of the military day being 
thus announced. 

At a military funeral, three volleys are fired soon 
after the coffin has been lowered into the grave and 
taps is then sounded by a trumpeter—and to a soldier who 
has heard the call sounded over the graves of comrades, 
great, indeed, is its significance. 

In keeping with the spirit of these customs, at 11:50 
P. M., December 31, a trumpeter sounded the “tattoo” of 
the 19th Century, and at 12 o’clock the largest bell in the 
Church tower tolled the hour. At the fourth stroke, a squad 
of 50 soldiers fired three volleys, the “taps” of the old 
Century being at the same time sounded, while the band, 
with a far-off effect, was playing “Nearer my God to Thee,” 
immediately after which, ’mid the chiming of bells, 
the firing of fire-crackers, the booming of several cohorn 
mortars and a small captured cannon, the band then 
sounded “The Reveille of the Twentieth Century! ! !” 

A number of natives, who had not been invited to the 
“baile” (ball) nor given a tip as to what was going to 
happen, thinking the town was being attacked by Insur- 
rectos, at once lit out for the rice fields, where they re- 
mained until the dawn of day, when, starting to return, 
just as reveille was again being sounded, ’mid the firing of 
crackers and the booming of mortars and cannon, our fleet- 
footed “amigos” thought the town was being attacked again, 
and then it came to pass that they sprinted even a second 
time. 

From 8 toll a. m., New Century Day, the time was 
devoted to native pony races, sprinting matches, needle and 
cigar races, boxing bouts, and other amusements. 
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About two o’clock New Century afternoon, the “Presi- 
dente” (Mayor) of Tayug and twenty “cabezes” (council- 
men) called to pay their respects to the “Commandante” 
(Commanding Officer.) After exchanging the compliments 
of the day, we all assembled around the festive board and, 
through Spanish and Pangasinan interpreters, several toasts 
were drunk to the success and beneficence of American rule 
and the future happiness and prosperity of the Filipino 
people. 

With the drinks was served cracked ice, the first that 
several of the “cabezes” had ever seen. Thenext day, one 
of the “cabezes,” in relating his experiences to a fellow 
Filipino, remarked, “The Americans had in bowls on the 
table, a large number of small white stones that were 
awfully cold and of which I ate many, which afterwards 
caused me much pain in the belly!” 

New Century evening an elaborate spread at the 
officers’ mess was followed by a dance and a kind of 
vaudeville performance, consisting of songs, dances, etc., 
by soldiers. 

* 


* * * * 


* * * & * 


(These stars, instead of what actually happened, are 
inserted in order to preclude the possibility of an investiga- 
tion by the “Society for the Abolition of the Canteen and 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Soldiers and other Animals.” ) 

About 2 a. m., January 2nd, 1901, after the singing of 
“Auld Lang Syne,” we all sought our respective cots. And 
thus it was that at Tayug, in the interior of Luzon, we 
observed the death of the Nineteenth and the birth of the 
Twentieth Century. James A. Moss. 

Ist Lieut. and Commsy. 24th U. S. Infantry. 
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MAX MULLER’S OWN STORY. 





THE SANSKIRT SCHOLAR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


66 HAT author has ever said the last word he 
\W wanted to say, and who has not had to close 

his eyes before he could write Finis to his 

work?” This thought in the Introductory to “My Autobi- 
ography,” by the late Professor Max Muller, was in the 
nature of a presentiment, for his latest work, the story of 
his own- remarkable life, is only a fragment. In the pre- 
face, written by his son, W. G. Max Muller, he explains 
that his illustrious father would not devote himself to this 
work, his autobiography, which he considered “mere 
recreation,” and that his last work, up to a few days before 
his death, was revising the proof sheets of the book at the 
urgent request of his publishers, who wished to publish 
the fragments of “My Autobiography” that he had then 





written. 

While, as the filial editor remarks, the last chapter 
“takes us but little beyond the threshold of his career,” 
and breaks off before the end of the period during which 
he devoted himself exclusively to Sanskrit, enough is 
afforded to exhibit the eminent philologist and philosopher 
as he was. His life motif, as transcribed by himself, is 
more impressive than the highest panegyrics of an 
admiring biographer could possibly be. In the foreword 


’ the editor ascribes to his inexperience deficiencies in liter- 


ary style in preparing this posthumous work, but the 
apology is unneccessary. From first to last, “My Autobi- 
ography” is interesting and valuable—“he being dead yet 
speaketh” in tones that are clear and in sentiments that, 
whether he agrees with them or not, the thoughtful reader 
will appreciate as those of an honest thinker. 

Apologizing in the introductory for essaying this history 
of his life the author says, the raison d'etre of his book was 
to satisfy the curiosity of friends and the public. “People 
wished to know how a boy, born and educated in a small 
and almost unknown town in the centre of Germany, 
should have come to England, should have been chosen 
there to edit the oldest book of the world, the Veda of the 
Brahmans, never published before, whether in India or in 
Europe, should have passed the best part of his life as a 
professor in the most famous, and, as it was thought, the 
most exclusive university in England, and should actually 
have ended his days as a Member of Her Majesty’s Most 
Honorable Privy Council.” 

Furthermore, Professor Max Muller had often been 
asked by young men just beginning the struggle of life, for, 
suggestions from his own career, how he had managed to 
“keep his head above water in the whirlpool of the learned 
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world.” His answer is this book. And, further, this— 
that the secret of success is to have faith in oneself—for, 
he says: “I felt convinced that what Icared for, and 
what I thought worthy of a whole life of hard work,must in 
the end he recognized by others also as of value. * * * * 
Did not Darwin induce the world to take an interest in 
worms? * * And should the oldest book and the oldest 
thoughts of the Aryan world remain despised and neglec- 
ted?” 

F. Max Muller was born December 6, 1823, at Dessau, 
the capital of the Duchy of Anhalt-Dessau. His father, 
Wilhelm Muller, was librarian of the Ducal Library and a 
poet of more than local fame: “Heine, no mean critic, 
placed his lyric poetry next to that of Goethe.” In 1891, 
the citizens of Dessau erected his statue in front of the 
High S-hool of which he had been at one time a teacher. 
His poet father died when Max was but 4 years old. His 
mother, a refined and cultured woman and passionately 
devoted to her children, gave the boy his first teaching. In 
music he became so proficient that for years he contempla- 
ted devoting himself to that as a profession. 

Among his boyish miseries he counted going to church 
in winter. “What misery is inflicted on childhood by this 
enforced attendance at church,” he says. “When the building 
is warm it isn’t so bad, but a church like an ice-cellar is 
about the worst torture that human ingenuity could have 
invented to make children hate the very name of Church.” 

Apropos of church services he tells of the advice he 
gave to Keshub Chunder Sen, the Indian Reformer, who 
wanted something in the way of ritual for his new church, 
the Brahmo Somaj. Max Muller’s idea was “Service of 
God should be service of men.” Assemble your congrega- 
tion and after a brief prayer or hymn, send them to visit 
the hospitals, the poor, the prisoners, and give them their 
prayers, words of love and alms. “That would bea real 
Divine Service for you.” Inthe public schools of Dessau 
he received his elementary education. He claims that he was 
anything but a clever boy. Speaking of the fact that 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews were educated together at 
the “Gymnasium” (High School) he incidentally refers to 
Anti-Semitism which he thinks is “merely the hatred of 
money-making,” especially of that kind “that requires no 
hard work but only a large capital to begin with.” 

Oddly enough, the eminent Orientalist attributes the 
peace and quiet of his native city to the paucity of news- 
papers in those days. “Shall we ever, as long as there are 
newspapers, have peace again—peace between the great 
nations of the world, and peace at home between contend- 
ing parties?” He acknowledges that the newspaper is 
inevitable, and that it is useless to protest against it. He 
doesn’t agree with those who underrate the power of the 
press:—"“A very influential statesman and wise thinker 
used to say that we should never have had Christianity if 
newspapers had existed at the time of Augustus” and 
this interpolated remark indicates the religious attitude of 
Max Muller, which crops up here and there through his 
Autobiography. 

He was subject to severe headaches which prostrated 
him while they lasted. He consulted the famous Dr. 
Hahnemann, the founder of Homeceopathy, and _ took his 
gold and silver pilules, but wasn’t cured. Mr. Symonds, of 
Oxford, in 1860, gave him a six-months’ course of medica- 
tion that effected a cure. What he has to say of English 
and German medical systems (pp. 81-86) is capital reading. 

From the High School at Dessau, Max went to a more 
noted one at Leipzig, and thence matriculated and graduated 
at the University of Leipzig. In 1839, the Tercentenary of 
Luther’s visit to Leipzig was celebrated, and Max wrote and 
recited an ode commemorative of that event before a public 
meeting. At Leipzig he took part in concerts at which the 
great Felix Bartholdy Mendelssohn performed, who visited 
the house of Professor Carus, where the author lived iy 
statu pupillaribus and where, also, came such musical great 
men as David, Hiller, Eckart and the composer Ernst. 
There are some rather amusing descriptions of the pranks 
of the festive German students, their duelling, drinking 
bouts, etc., but nothing new. Also much that pertains to 
what was believed by students and faculties regarding Krug, 
Kant and Hegel. Max imbibed his Hegelianism from 
Professor Christian Weisse and the lay reader (who is 
liable tobe swamped in a slough of mere metaphysics) 
arrives at the conclusion that the Hegelian theory is that 
“Ideas are the thoughts of God,” corresponding with the 
Scriptural dictum, "The Kingdom of God is within you.” 

The study of Sanskrit was commenced by the young 
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student because he thought he “must know something 
special” to aspire to a professorship in a German univer- 
sity. In 1841 a chair in Sanskrit was founded at Leipzig 
and Max Muller “determined to see what there was in 
Sanskrit.” From Leipzig he went to Berlin to attend the 
lectures of Professor Bopp. That was in 1844. Of his 
Berlin experiences he has one or two stories of the learned 
Neander, who was very absent-minded. On one occasion 
he sent for a doctor to treat him for lameness. 
The surgeon saw that one of the divine’s boots was clean, 
the other covered with mud, and it appeared that, absorbed 
in thought, he had walked with one foot in the gutter and 
the other on the pavement. Dr. Neander’s sister kept 
house for him, and one morning found his trousers ona 
chair by the bedside. In “a state of mind” she sent a 
servant to the professor’s lecture room to inquire whether 
he had his trousers on. The hilarity of his class may be 
imagined. 

March, 1845, he went to Paris as the guest of his friend 
Baron Hagedorn, to study the Oriental MSS in the Bib- 
liotheque Royale. On the fourth day after his arrival in 
Paris he was at work in the great library collating the MSS 
of the Kathaka Upanishad. He also began to study French, 
feeling it was necessary to the accomplishment of his work. 
At that time he was living in the rooms of his friend 
Hagedorn and buying his own meals from a very limited 
income. He joined the Sanskrit class of Burnouf, other 
pupils being B. St. Hilaire, Abbe Bardelli, Roth, and a few 
more. Muller took a dislike to Roth, because the latter, on 
one occasion, took more than his share of oysters at a feast, 
and refused to allow him to join in editing the Rig-Veda, 
“influenced by that early impression,” he says “which I 
could not get rid of. I blame myself for so foolish a 
prejudice, but it shows what creatures of circumstance we 
are.” He made other and more congenial acquaintances 
and life-long friendships. St. Hilaire, who became a 
French statesman; the Abbe Bardelli, who confessed that 
he became a priest because he was disappointed in love; 
Karl de Schloezer, who, afterwards, when serving as Secre- 
tary of Legation at St. Petersburg, committed the outrage of 
challenging his chief, Bismarck, toa duel. Later, when 
Prince Bismarck was the power behind the throne and had 
actually given Schloezer his conge,the latter in response to a 
question as to what he would do, said: “I shall take to writing 
my memoirs, your excellency, and you know that I have seen 
much in my time which many people will be interested to 
learn.” Bismarck was somewhat sensitive to pen-pricks 
at that time and so compromised by sending Schloezer as 
Minister to Washington. 

The task Max Muller set himself was to print the Rig- 
Vada in six quarto volumes of 1,000 pageseach. One plan 
was to go to St. Peterburg, but it was abandoned and not 
until he was compelled to search the library of the old 
East India House in London for ancient MSS. did he suc- 
ceed in finding means wherewith to accomplish his great 
work. In Paris he became acquainted with Renan and 
they became great friends. He ascribes the great heretic’s 
popularity more to his style than his scholarship. 

In London, the author’s first chance acquaintance 
was William H. Russell, the famous war correspondent, 
which developed into a life-long friendship. But it was 
Baron (then Chevalier) Bunsen, the Prussian minister, who 
became his great friend and who introduced him to people, 
especially the Directors of “the Honorable East India Com- 
pany,” who authorized Muller to publish the Rig-Veda and 
undertook to pay all the cost, including the young author’s 
living expenses. 

From London, where Baron Bunsen had introduced him 
to many notables, he went to Oxford, entered on the books 
of Christ Church and became a member of the House of 
which the celebrated Dr. Gaisford was Dean and was made 
a Master of Arts. He has some quaint stories of old 
Oxford. He remembered the saturnalia of the “under- 
grads” in the theater at the honorary conferring of degrees. 
Witty sometimes and often insolent remarks were made to 
the candidates. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was asked 
whether he had come across in his “One Hoss Shay;” 
the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
was presented with a Pinafore and Lord Wolseley with 
a Black Watch. 

“My Autobiography” is a book that one wants to read 
through from the “Introductory” to “A Confession”—the 
concluding chapter—only to conclude with a regret that there 
is no more. It is full of interest to those readers especially who 
have dabbled more or less in Oriental philosophy, or have 
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learned to know F, Max Muller by his great contributions 


to the literature of the world’s religions. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers, New York. Price 
$2.00. | 
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MODERN SLAVES. 





ANOTHER CHAPTER OF THE TOLSTOIAN GOSPEL. 





pearance. It is entitled “Modern Slaves,” and 

forms another bitter and fanatical attack on modern 
society, institutions, aims and culture. The subject is not 
new, by any means; it is as old as the hills, but, then, 
Tolstoi does not wish to relate news of the day, of ephemeral, 
flippant character. He only desires to refurbish the teach- 
ings of the Gospel, and to prove that their application to 
modern life and society is imperatively necessary. It is not 
likely that the latest product of Tolstoi’s genius will make 
much of a stir, or create much of an impression upon 
sociological or economical ideas. Books of this kind are, as 
arule, the rage of a few years, and are then allowed to 
accumulate dust. 

Tolstoi attacks the rich classes, their indifferent brutality, 
which results in the moral and physical ruin, the enslaving 
of ninety-nine per cent of humanity. He boldly asserts 
that the tendencies of modern science are of a corrupting 
and criminal nature, and are developing an ever-growing dis- 
position to rely, with almost idiotic confidence, upon the 
irresistible laws of sociological evolution, or, what we Ameri- 
cans unctuously refer to as “manifest destiny.” The Rus- 
sian Moses is exceedingly angry with the happy-go-lucky 
principles of our commercialized civilization. He seriously 
believes that we are in complete intellectual darkness, 
oblivious to everything that is going on around us, and in- 
different to the fate of millions of our fellow-men, whom we 
subject to a slow and frequently painful process of annihila- 
tion, through our craze for clean streets, rapid transit, ex- 
pensive clothing and luxuriously furnished houses. We are 
told that mankind changes moral ideas very readily, and is 
prone to blame the inexorable laws of nature, or fate, for 
all acts of injustice heaped upon_the suffering masses. In 
ancient times, despotism and slavery were regarded as in- 
stitutions established by God; to-day the laws of political 
economy demand that people should be out of work and 
starve, or that the dominating classes should thrive upon the 
incessant physical and mental exertions of the great majority. 
Modern science, we are informed, is but the tool of the 
favored few, just as theology, in olden times, formed the 
throne of cruel despots and bigoted priests. 

Modern economical conditions are described by Tolstoi 
with the zeal and exaggeration characteristic of the popular 
agitator and anarchist. He refers to Russian railway em- 
ployes, who have to do the most exhausting kind of work for 
thirty-seven consecutive hours, and to men, women and 
children slaving in factories, where there is not the least 
sanitary supervision, whose physical and moral health is soon 
undermined. Tolstoi is no socialist; he, indeed, abhors the 
party which strives to transform mankind into a uniform 
mass of industrial proletaires, and inveighs with remarkable 
power of logic against the doctrines of Lassalle and Marx. 

Tolstoi’s nostrum or panacea for all the social ills of 
humanity consists in the abandonment of system, culture, 
laws and property. What is modern culture good for, any- 
way? He reproaches the adherents of the Gospel of evolu- 
tion with having the maxim, “fiat justitia. pereat mundus,” 
changed into “fiat cultura, pereat Justitia,” and demands a re- 
turn to “fiat justitia, pereat cultura.” He does not care a rap 
for the few successes and discoveries of the evolution-era. 
Man, according to Tolstoi’s ideas, needs only peace, piety, 
bread, and arural atmosphere. We promise better days 
and better conditions for the laboring classes. What do 
you mean by that? asks Tolstoi. “Do you mean that the 
laboring man will be able, before a great while, to wear a 
watch-chain, drink beer and whiskey and smoke cigars? 
That will not help him very much, if any. If you wish to 
benefit him, bring him back into the country, induce him to 
leave the cities and factories, and to adopt the life of the 
farmer, which is, afterall, the only happy and healthy one. 
Of course, you will have to change your land-laws, reduce 
your taxes and expenditures, do away with your courts, 
states, soldiers and princes and kings. You will have to re- 
move everything that recalls the days of suffering, sorrow 
and slavery.” Modern states and institutions, according to 
the ideas of the great Russian, must be boycotted till all the 


| HE latest work of Count Leo Tolstoi has made its ap- 





organs are dead, and nothing remains but liberated mankind, 
restored to primeval virtue and morality. 

Of course, Tolstoi’s latest work is not scientifically accu 
rate. As he himself admits, in his concluding remarks, h 
solely intended to elucidate his opinions and aspirations 
without hoping that his ideals would ever be realized. It is 
an impossible Utopia that he pictures and longs for, con 
ditions that attract dreamers and theorists, and that can 
only provoke the sad smile of the practical man of experi- 
ence. Francis A. Huter. 
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THE CRAFTSMAN’S SILENCE. 





Of old when one kept silence under wrong. 

It is a mighty saying! They who hold 
Their peace and work in silence shall win strength 
Of fortitude, diviner and more strong 
Than bravery which wreaks itself in act 
And fails in anguish of its weakness, when 
Its peace it cannot hold. The artifex 
Who wrought the fair Apollo for the shrine 
Of Delphi, to be sought of all men there,— 
In peace of his own silence, shaped the god,— 
Chiseling the thought divine into the stone 
With no word said, though men who could not hold 
Their peace or use their craft might wag the head, 
Assailing him with laughter when he failed, 
Railing upon him when distorted lines 
Of older idols for whose grace they prayed 
They could not find in his Apollo’s face. 
So, stroke by stroke, the stone he shaped to tell 
The story of the Mind in man which broke 
The shackling bands of circumstance and rose 
In power of thought, with haloed head, and hands 
Holding the bow whose liberating shaft 
Struck to the python’s heart. So he wrought on 
And held his peace until the living stone 
Expressed in beauty the immortal part— 
The silent, nobler part, of those who laughed, 
Then holding still his peace, he died unknown; 
But say not that he failed of great reward; — 
He was Apollo! And from his own soul 
He made the God and gave it his own strength 
The weak ones who had mocked him to control 
By power divine throughout their life’s whole length. 

Horace Flack. 


(are H E held his peace!” So they were wont to say 
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THE QUICKENING OF SPRING. 





AN ALLEGORY. 





“Yet Lam kept from slumber 
by the beauty of the Spring... 
Sweet shapes of flowers across the blind 
the quivering moonbeams fling.”’ 
Chinese Literature. 
wt 
WIFTLY there rode a Knight, all brave and dight, in 
S the green and gold of youth. 

Across the wold there came, too, a woman whom 
sorrow had much encompassed, borne on a gray palfrey. 
She was beckoned onward bythe dream of that love which 
she long had sought in vain. 

The new green of Spring whispered in the tree-tops, 
small birds called through the silence, and down the long 
aisles of a forest crept the sunlight aslant as, at length, the 
white plumes of the Knight nodded gaily across a sun- 
swept open, at the pale rider, whose eyes beckoned of fair 
dreams. Long time they rode on thus, apart, but journey- 
ing by parallel paths—until the face of the woman, which 
was erst sombre, ’gan to reflect the light and laughter otf 
the sun, the breeze and youth renewed. 

At last the paths, somewhat afar, but in sight—merged 
into one breadth of light and open, and the heart of the 
woman leaped tothe thought of fulfillment of her long 
dream; so the sunlight of love streamed through her sou! 
till the youth, looking upon it illumed, rejoiced to gaze 
thereon. 

But many other paths centred from divergent points at 
this meeting of the ways, and from one there rode a radiant 
figure, leading an unmounted steed. Then, perforce, the 
youth, who rode in advance, must halt for the passing of 
the fair one, and as their glances met their pulses quick- 
ened in unison to the throbbing of the Spring-tide, and 
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e Knight dismounted to greet her to whom his fancy 
thtly turned. 

“And wilt thou not ride by my side?” she pleaded, with 
ich smile that none could resist. So :he Knight mounted 
nd rode on, with never a backward glance, and was soon 

lost to view in the depths and tangles of the sweet wild- 
yvood called lLove-o’-the-Hour, wherein scarlet bloom 
f poppy blazons a path to Forgetfulness and heavy 
fragrance of night-shade lulls the senses to langorous 
rest—but from whence none ever emerge young. 

ae 

There, where the ways meet,—long time stood the 
woman whom Hope had once more lured in the Spring- 

tide’s flush, till the sun dropped low; mournfully called the 
night-birds out of the gloom and silence brooded over all. 
Again the gray pallor veiled her countenance as she re- 
traced the path that had led but to Disillusion—and 
only the light of her soul still gleamed out in the darkness, 
with love undying, to guide her through the night-shades 
of Despair. 

But once, where the ways again intersected, there 
floated through the hush of deep night a moan, as of blend- 
ed sighs and regrets of those who stray despairingly, 
in false ways, and, for an instant, the ashen face of the 
errant, thorn-gyved Knight peered wan athwart the leaves. 

ae 
“White gleam the gulls across the darkling tide, 
On the green hills the red flowers seem to burn; 
Alas! I see another Spring has died 


When will it come—the day of my return?”’ 
Chinese Literature. 


A. Lenalie. 
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A KING IN REVOLT. 





EDWARD VII. AGAINST THE HOUSE OF CECIL. 





Edward VII. is determined not only to reign, but 

torule. A.J. Balfour has been followed by Mr. 
Chamberlain to Windsor, and the two visits support the 
current belief among the best informed people in politics 
that Lord Salisbury’s retirement is impending, and that the 
King is quietly arranging conditions for the reorganization 
of the ministry, with the first lord of the treasury in the 
Upper House and the secretary for the colonies as leader in 
the House of Commons. 

Lord Salisbury has been ill, but his friends say he is 
getting better, and that, notwithstanding his departure for 
the Riveira, his family interests will keep him in the cabinet 
at least until the coronation. The Tories believe that the 
King will do nothing that will benefit the “Yankeefied” 
Joseph Chamberlain, who cannot but profit by Lord Salis- 
bury’s withdrawal. : 

The idleness of royalty, many people in England 
believe, is a thing of the past. As the brilliant correspond- 
ent of the Liverpool Fost, who signs himself “Champion,” 
says: “The reign of her late gracious Majesty was full of 
events, but it might not have had any personal annals but 
for the happy idea of publishing the ‘Journal in the High- 
lands’ and the ‘Life of the Prince Consort.’ And these, 
though they revealed great prudence and assiduity on the 
part of Her Majesty in public business, did not push into 
the public eye—indeed, there was none to push—prominent 
royal participation in affairs of State. 

“Without anything to go on, a feeling is now gliding into 
the public mind that things are about to be different. The 
King will be morein evidence. He will say more, do more, 
than his revered mother did. He is a past-master in con- 
stitutional practice. He will not interfere with the preroga- 
tive of his Ministers—for Ministerial responsibility as the 
governing element in Great Britain is a prerogative. Yet 
there is a feeling abroad that he will seem to govern more 
than the late Queen did, and if he seems to, how will any of 
us know that he does not?” He points out that three pre- 
vious Kings were eccentric, and one of them was distinctly 
vicious, and says that while England feels sure that King 
Edward will be wise and politic, if it thought there was any 
chance of Edward VII. proving a George III., a George 
IV., or even a William IV., the country should not be so 


R te cablegrams from London assert that King 


happy as it is. 

“The king will be articulate. 
eigns means the use of language, which, like that of the 
Prayer Book, has in it no recognition of democratic prin- 
Once or twice a year, ina “King’s Speech,” this does 


Articulateness in sover- 


ciple. 
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not matter. The moment a King’s speech is delivered it 
may be pulled to bits with the utmost freedom. Its Minis- 
terial origin is at once taken into account. But this will 
not be so in the various miscellaneous utterances which will 
come from the lips of the King in full work.” There is a 
quite general tendency to look for something new in the 
relations between the British King and the British public. 
There are those with such imagination as to suggest that 
Edward R. et /., is going to become very much like Kaiser 
Wilhelm—acting no doubt more punctiliously through the 
forms of Ministerial responsibility, but governing with less 
regard than in recent reigns to democratic methods. 

Though some of the conditions now existing may be 
temporary, it must be admitted that if there were a designing 
monarch on the throne, who really wished to govern more 
freely in home and international affairs on the sic volo sic 
Jubeo principle, he would find much that was favorable to 
his project ready to his hand. 

Parliament with its own consent is denuded of most of 
its operative action. The vast majority secured by the 
Government as the Government, and the growing habit of 
branding all independent criticism as disloyal, tends to 
introduce new manners and customs utterly at variance 
with the actual control of affairs by the people. 

Those who do not remember or value the past think 
England would be all right, and perhaps better off, and 
more up-to-date, if the King were a Kaiser. 

On the other hand, those who value the principles of 
history are glad to feel sure that Edward the Seventh will 
be perfectly content with the innocuous and beneficial 
activities and the dignified splendors of a Constitutional 
King. 

The King is King, of course, but he has a ruler, and 
that ruler is the Marquis of Salisbury, or, better say, the 
house of Cecil, which has almost absolute power. The 
New York World makes this fact very clear. “If,” says 
that paper, “President McKinley were to name himself 
as Secretary of State, his nephew as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and other close relatives by blood or by marriage 
as Secretary of the Navy, Governor of the Philippines, 
Secretary of the Interior and many other important ap- 
pointive posts; if, besides, he had half a dozen close relatives 
upon the floor of both houses of Congress to voice his 
wishes, we must find in that condition of affairs, impossible 
in a republic, some parallel to the extraordinary power of 
the Cecils in England—a power which they have exercised 
in greater or less degree for centuries. 

The Constitution of Great Britain places all power in 
the hands of a few chiefs of department. First comes the 
premiership and secretaryship of foreign affairs. Lord 
Salisbury holds the post. Next is the first lord of the 
treasury, chief of the ministry by his office. Lord Salis- 
bury’s nephew, the Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, holds 
this position. He was formerly Lord Salisbury’s private 
secretary. 

The first lord of the admiralty is William Waldegrave 
Palmer, Earl of Selborne. He married, in 1883, Beatrix, 
daughter of Lord Salisbury. After his marriage his ad- 
vancement was rapid. From private secretary to the 
Secretary of State for War he became member of Parliament 
tor East Hampshire, then for West Edinburg, afterward 
receiving the under secretaryship for the colonies. 

George Wyndham, Secretary of State for Ireland, was 
formerly the private secretary of Arthur J. Balfour. As 
Balfour became first lord of the treasury, after serving as 
Lord Salisbury’s private secretary, so Wyndham rose from 
his humble post as Balfour’s secretary to his present high 
office. 

Balfour, as has been said, is Salisbury’s nephew. How 
Wyndham became Secretary of State for Ireland is easily 
discerned. When Gerald Balfour was transferred to a 
higher post in the ministry Wyndham succeeded him. 
Gerald Balfour, by the way, is also a nephew of the 
premier. He holds the presidency of the board of trade. 
His mother was Lady Blanche Cecil, daughter of the 
second Marquis of Salisbury. 

Gerald Balfour acted as private secretary to his brother, 
Arthur James Balfour, when the latter was president of 
the local government board in 1885. Gerald Balfour is 
now privy councilor, member of Parliament for Central 
Leeds, chief secretary of State for Ireland and member of 
the commission for labor. 

The Rt. Hon. St. John Brodrick, Secretary of State for 
War, was brought_into power by Lord Salisbury’s influence. 
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Salisbury gave him these positions: Member of Parliament 
for West Surrey, financial secretary to the war office, un- 
der secretary of State for war, under secretary of State for 
foreign affairs and his present exalted post. 

Lord Balfour, of Burleigh, another relative of Salis- 
bury, has been a cabinet minister since 1895, in which year 
Salisbury came into power. Lord Balfour has held the 
following positions: Lord-in-waiting to the queen, parlia- 
mentary secretary to the board of trade, privy councilor and 
chairman of various important commissions. He is now 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 

Viscount Cranborne, eldest son of Lord Salisbury, is 
member of Parliament for Rochester and chairman of the 
church parliamentary committee. Inthe Boer war he was 
appointed to distinguished service in South Africa. 

Lord Hugh Richard Heathcote Cecil, fifth son of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, has been member of Parliament for 
Greenwich since 1895. For some time he acted as private 
secretary to Lord Salisbury, the place once occupied by 
Balfour, first lord of the treasury. 

Lord Robert Cecil, third son of Salisbury, acted as 
his father’s private secretary from 1886 to 1888. He is 
now a Queen’s councilor. 

Another son of Lord Salisbury is Major Lord Edward 
Herbert Cecil. He is a companion of the distinguished 
service order. He served on the Dongola expeditionary 
force of 1896, went on a special mission to King Menelik, 
of Abyssinia, in 1897, was in service throughout the 
Egyptian campaigns of Atbara and Khartum, and was re- 
cently appointed to special service in South Africa. 

Another distinguished member of the Cecil family is 
Evelyn, grandson of the second Marquis of Salisbury. 
Lord Evelyn acted two terms as assistant private secretary 
to Lord Salisbury, his uncle. In 1898 he became member 
of parliament for East Herts, and has since been member 
for Ashton Manor. Lord Evelyn Cecil was the last English- 
man to confer with Presidents Kruger and Steyn before the 
Boer war. It is said that his advice has been closely fol- 
lowed by Lord Salisbury in most of the Boer war transac- 
tions. 

The Earl of Galloway, who married Mary, daughter of 
the second Marquis of Salisbury, was high commissioner of 
the general assembly of the church of Scotland for many 
years. He was alsomember of parliament for Wigtown- 
shire and held other important posts. The premier’s nephew 
is first lord of the treasury and chief of the ministry, his 
son-in-law is first lord of the admiralty, another nephew is 
president of the board of trade, and other relatives occupy 
the following high government positions: Secretary of 
state for war, secretary of state for Ireland, secretary of 
state for Scotland, while other relatives by blood or mar- 
riage are members of parliament, privy councilors, high 
commissioners and other dignitaries of state. 

Every action of the English sovereign must be approved 
by the Salisbury ministry before its performance. He 
could not even abdicate without Salisbury’s consent. This 
fact was well attestedin 1890, when Queen Victoria thought 
of resigning the monarchy. Salisbury forbade her to do 
so, forcing her to agree that she would die a queen. 

The king seems to possess certain powers, but they are 
only ostensible ones, dependent on the will of his ministry. 
For instance: He may convene Parliament. First, how- 
ever, he must be advised to do so by the privy council. He 
is supposed to possess the power also of making laws. 
These, however, are made for him by his council and 
ministers. His power here also is nominal. He is sup- 
posed to possess the power to pardon a criminal. Unless 
this criminal be recommended by the home secretary the 
king can do nothing. He is supposed to be able to declare 
war and make peace. Unless the war be first decided upon 
by the ministry, Edward VII. has no power. Here are a 
few more of the king’s nominal powers: To enter into 
treaties, to manage foreign affairs, including sending and 
receiving ambassadors, to coin money, to appoint persons to 
office, to act as head of the army or navy, to appoint judges, 
to officiate as the head of the church, appointing all church 
officials of the Established Church, to expel foreigners, to 
veto legislative measures. Each of these provisions is 
limited, however. It is beyond Edward VII.’s power to per- 
form any of the functions without the advice of Salisbury 
and his ministers. 

The house of Cecil is the firm which runs England. 
Edward VII., “king and emperor,” is the agent for that 
great firm. 

















BURIAL IN THE CLOUDS. 


HEN Azrael comes to call my soul away, 
\W Lay not my breathless form in some dark cell 
Alone—alone with worms and foul decay. 

At such unkindness would my shade rebel. 


No spells to haunt my friends should fancy weave, 
Lest I might wake and struggle to be free; 

Nor would I scourge a world I love and leave, 
With noxious taint in earth, or air, or sea. 


But let me melt into a filmy cloud, 
And touch with gold the amber morning sky; 
Or, veiled in mist, with driving storm enshroud 
Both land and tossing main, as on I fly. 


Then wrap about my frame a robe of fire, 
And let it rise as incense, censer swung, 
Until, in ether pure, it may aspire 
To greet the stars along the azure flung. 


And when from cloud-land fall the grateful showers, 
To bless some future, happy summer’s day; 
Believe that I am come to wake the flowers 
To bloom, and thus my debt to earth repay. 
F. B. Goddard, 
eee 


MRS. EGERTON’S SECRET. 





HOW SHE CHERISHED A ROMANCE, 





HE rustled into the room—a pretty little woman with 

S splendid furs and a superbly cut cloth skirt. The 

physician, with a graceful wave of his well-mani- 
cured hand, pointed to a chair in a glaring light. 

“Your name, if you please,” he said, “and address?” 

“I come to you,” she answered, “because my nerves are 
out of order, and because”—she hesitated—“because I am 
told that you are aman of the world as well as a great 
physician.” 

A quiet smile crept upon the pale face of the well- 
dressed man with an air of breeding, who was looking at 


her closely. 

“I am afraid I must ask for an answer to my first ques- 
tion,” he replied. 

“Oh, Iam Mrs. Williamson, 32 Manchester Square, and 
my husband is a barrister.” She rattled this off glibly. 

“TI meant your vea/ name.” There was a long pause. 

“You suggest that I—well, I don’t think it necessary to 


’ 


tell you.’ 
The famous physician rose and, bowing gravely, re- 
plied, “Then I imagine you do not think it necessary to 
consult me.” 
“Well, Iam Mrs. Sinclair Egerton, and my husband 
“Your husband is a brilliant politician with a large 
private income. I guessed from your manner that 
She nodded. “It’s my nerves,” she said; “and I can’t 
sleep, and I am fidgeted and worried, and I haven’t slept 


” 


” 


a wink for weeks.” 

“Come, come!” he answered, with a pleasant smile; 
“it isn’t quite so bad as that, or you would look a wreck, in- 
stead of looking charming. At least, would you oblige 
he got up and lifted the lid of a beautiful piece of 
“would you oblige me by raising 


me” 
old Amboyna furniture 
your veil—veils like that are very bad for the eyes—and 
washing your face?” 

She started. 

“Oh!” he continued, “my little apparatus has got a 
powder-puff and things for you to use after our conver- 
sation.” 

His manner, though pleasant, was so full of force that 
she took off her gloves quickly, raised her veil, pressed a 
wet sponge over her face, then wiped it, and sat down 
meekly. He took her wrist—or rather, her pulse—and 
reckoned; then he made her stand up, and repeated the 
performance, after which he caused her to walk across the 
room and back three times, and studied her pulse again. 
He put athermometer under her tongue while she was 
sitting down, noted its record, then put another under her 
tongue while she was standing up, anda third after she 
He looked care- 

He told her to 


had walked up and down the room twice. 
fully at the tongue, and shook his head. 


open the bosom of her dress and took what a sailor would 
call “soundings,” and after this, asked a number of custom- 





The Mirror 


ary questions, and, ina painstaking way, recorded every- 
thing in a book. 

“Heart sound, lungs sound, pulse irregular, tempera- 
ature easily affected, stomach wrong, liver doubtful.” 

“I have told you,” she said, “I can’t sleep at night, and 
I am worried and fidgeted, and I haven’t slept a wink”— 
she paused, intimidated—“or I haven’t slept well for a long 
time at night, and if I sleep in the daytime I awake with a 
bad headache.” 

“Why didn’t you bring your ordinary doctor with you?” 

“He doesn’t understand my case, Doctor.” 

“My dear Madam, in most instances the general prac- 
titioner understands the case far better than the specialist; 
that is why we like patients to bring them to consultation 
and give us an opportunity of confirming their treatment. 
He has been giving you bromide, and bromide with hops” 

-she nodded again—“and you’ve been taking little things 
without his knowledge and by the advice of yuur friends.” 
She blushed and nodded. “Did your digestion get bad be- 
fore you had a difficulty in sleeping or after?” 

“After.” 

“1’m sorry for that. 
to stomach than stomach due to nerves. 
you been married?” 

“Five years. No, we haven’t any children. 
very fond of my husband, and he’s very fond of me. 
he hasn’t any money troubles; I’m his only trouble.” 

“Happy man!” replied the physician, with a pretty 
smile; “and yet you now occupy separate rooms.” 

“How do you know that?” she asked sharply. 

“I’m afraid,” he repeated, “that I can do little or noth- 


It’s easier to deal with nerves due 
How long have 


Yes, I’m 
No, 


ing for you.” 

She got up haughtily. 

“What do you mean, Doctor?” 

“I mean yours is not a medical case. 
really minister to a mind diseased; lawyers are generally 
better at that branch of science than we are. You have 
some secret that you are concealing from your husband. 
You are in greatt error lest he should discover it; so great 
as to be even afraid that you will cry out the secret inthe 
sleep which, if I am to take your statements as correct, you 
never enjoy.” 

“You are a brute!” said the pretty little woman, and 
big tears hung upon the long fringes of her dark-brown 
eyes, “and my lawyer isa brute too; and they told me you 
were a man of the world and awfully clever as a physi- 


We doctors can’t 


cian.” 

“My dear Madam, it’s the business of the family practi- 
tioner to treat symptoms, and of the physician to deal with 
diseases. Your disease is neither mental nor physical but, 
moral, and belongs to the province of the spiritual or legal 
adviser. Itis no usefor me totry to treat the results of 
your disease, with your attack of indigestion, your difficul- 
ties in sleeping, or the unfashionable fur that disfigures 
the back of what ought to bea pretty little coral tongue. 
The lawyer and the priest will tell you to confess—the one 
to your husband, the other to himself. I can only tell you 
that though I gave you all the drugs that are known to 
science and all those with which we are experimenting up- 
on hospital patients, I could only mitigate ina little degree 
your symptoms, without, of course, affecting the cause.” 

“Then I suppose I must tell you, Doctor, though you 
really are quite a . 

“Quite a brute?” 

“Have you looked at me sufficiently? She 
got upand, walking tothe Amboyna piece of furniture, 
powdered herself tranquilly, and marched back again. 

“Of course, there’s a secret; but I am not to blame—at 
least,not very much;and I know I ought to go tothe lawyer, 
but lawyers are such—and I don’t know any nice ones. Of 


Very well.” 


course, I have a secret.” 

“Debt? No. Love affair before or after marriage?” 

“Not exactly any of them, and I swear to you, Doctor 

” 

He interrupted: “You need not swear. I can guess 
whether you are telling the truth without that.” 

“About three years ago, Doctor.” 

“When your marriage did not seem brilliantly success- 
ful to either of you.” 

“How did you know that?” 

“I generally find that, if there isn’t a child in marriage, 
there are three periods: the period of unreasonable en- 
chantment, the period of unjust disenchantment, and the 


period of reasonable re-enchantment. This applies to love- 








Now, I know yours was a love-match, for you: 
husband and I were old schoolfellows, and I followed hi: 
career with interest, though we have not met for many 


matches. 


years. For his sake, I should be very glad to help, and, of 
course, for yours also. That period of disenchantment in 
your case was two years after your marriage.” 

She smiled and nodded. “Dick’s an awfully good fel- 
low,” she said, “and I’m an awfully bad wife to him, and | 
would be better if I could; but he’s frightfully, frightfully 
jealous, and awfully, awfully conscientious, and that kind 
of thing. Now, at about that time, I met a man—please, 
I’d sooner not mention his name; it’s not fair to him—at a 
country house. Dick was neglecting me a bit for 
politics, or I thought so, and the man was very good-look- 
ing and amusing and quite good form; and I was very silly, 
and, although I did not care twopence about him, I 
I a 

“Had no objection to his caring fourpence about you.” 

“OF course, for along time I never thought that he 
really hadthe impudence to hope that—well, you know 
what I mean—and, when I did, I was most indignant; but 
I couldn’t tell him so, because he was too clever to give me 
a chance, poor fellow. Well, really, he was most persistent, 
and I believe that some of the nasty women he would not 
look at talked. And we had tastes in common—tastes for 
jewelry, furniture, and house-decoration, and all that sort 
of thing; and he wrote me some letters when I got to our 
place at Tunbridge; but, of course, I didn’t ask him there. 
And then he came and stayed at Tunbridge Wells, at an 
hotel, and I got awfully worried and bothered.” 

“You didn’t tell your husband?” 

“Of course not! I had not really anything totell. He 
used to meet me by accident on the Pantiles, and at several 
houses. Somehow, he went everywhere, though the men 
rather turned up their noses at him, except in the shooting 
season; and he didn’t belong to any good clubs. He 
seemed to have lots of money, but no one knew how he got 
it or who his people were. Dick was awfully busy; you 
know he had a sort of seat in the Government. Now, one 
night I heard from him—by him, of course, I mean Dick— 
that, although he wasn’t expected home for several days, on 
account of Government business, he was returning suddenly 
because of a family bother, and would arrive at one o'clock, 
so I had a little supper laid in my boudoir. Just at the time 
I was expecting him, I heard shrieks of ‘Thieves! Murder!’ 
I jumped up, ran to the door, and then stopped, frightened. 
My new maid ran into the room, looking quite scared, and 
stammered that she had seen burglars in my bedroom. A 
moment later there was a sound of firearms, soI fainted.” 

“A very wise stroke of policy,” said the Doctor, with an 
impenetrable smile. 

“When I came round, Dick was there, all wet with snow, 
and spoilt my new tea-gown, and said the burglar had 
pushed the maid, Rose, away, and begun to climb down the 
ladder which he had set against the window; the butler had 
rushed out very pluckily, and challenged the burglar, who 
had fired at him and missed, and so John—that’s the butler 
—had pulled away the ladder, and the burglar fell some 
distance and broke his leg; and the footman and the butler 
collared him, and the policeman came up, and so they took 
him down to the station. Of course, I was awfully fright- 
ened. Yousee, my diamonds—old Brazil stones in the 
family for a hundred years, and well known by everybody, 
and worth an awful lot—and my other jewelry were in the 
bedroom.” She paused a moment. 

“Yes,” said the Doctor; “I have heard of the Egerton 
diamonds, Dick used to brag of them at school till his head 
got punched for gassing about them—-—” 

“Well, nothing was stolen, and the burglar pleaded 
guilty and got ten years; and Dick wouldn’t let me go to 
the trial—he said it was unladylike. I thought nothing 
more about it.” 

“I don’t see,” said the doctor, “that all this affects the 
case very much; and though, for the sake of an old school- 
fellow, to say nothing of yours, dear lady, I listen with 
interest, I cannot forget the fact that about twenty people 
are waiting to see me, so you will kindly spare needless 
detail.” 

“Well, a long time after that, I was going to Bourne- 
mouth with Dick, and when we were waiting on the plat- 
form—the wrong platform, Doctor——” 

“It’s always the wrong platform at Waterloo.” 

“Some men came along—Oh, such a horrid sight! 
khaki clothes with great black marks upon them, and hand- 


-in 




















OWNS THE GRAND GATHERING « 


= Smart Spring and Summer Frocks 


Tailor-Made Suits, 


All New Arrivals, 
YOU GET— 
Ladies’ Eton Suits of the 
For $15.00 new soft cheviot cloths, all 
silk lined throughout, with 2 deep ‘Taffeta 
silk bands around the skirt, one above and 


one below the flounce. These can be had 
} in brown, blue or black. A Real Good 





$25.00 Suit— $1 
This Week For ° 


YOU GET— 


Ladies’ Fine Lymansville 
For $19.50 cheviot suits; made in the | 
latest style Eton shape, with silk linings 
all through, anda drop skirt of silk with 
deep knife pleatings on the bottom—black, 
navy or brown; a 1eal good $30.00 dress. 
Any size from 32 to 44 bust. 
This week for only ° 





and Millinery, 


Princess Skirts. 
A New Lot This Week. 


When they are made right they are beau- 
tiful. Every stylish lady will want one— 
might as well be among the first to get one. 


At $14 7 —We showa line of the improved 
° styles in Princess Skirts, made of 


fine soft cheviot, silk skeleton lined; alsosome | 

rare novelties in mohairs, broadcloth, pin | 

checks and silks at $35.00, $29.75, 75 
e 


$25.00, $19.50. And as above at 


Cloth Skirts. 


Everybody wants the new unlined cloth | 
skirt, and we have just what “everybody | 


wants.” 


—We will sella lotextremely swell | 

For $5.00 cheviot and homespun unlined 
skirts, with the new graduated set on flounce | 
and stitched, folds of taffeta, silk band—that | 


To say nothing of Waists, Skirts and Children’s Suits, This Season*%is Simply Superb. Each 
Season gives stronger proof that the ladies of St. Louis appreciate a Store that Raises the 
Standard of Merchandise and makes a Specialty of High-Class Goods. 


Silk Skirts 


| 

| At $6.95—Excellent Taffeta Silk 
| Skirts, with deep graduated flounce, 
trimmed with 5 rows of narrow taffeta 
pleating; also, with a deep flounce of 
net and lace—either of these styles is 
fully worth $10.00 in the regular way, 
but we bought this lot away under price 
and so will give you a real treat this 
week, while they last—any size from 


39 to 45 long, 
Your choice for $6.95 











see them. 


Dollars. 











cuffs, and oh, so pale and ill-looking and ugly! ‘Convicts,’ 
said Dick, ‘I suppose, being taken to Portland.’ Then he 
started and said, ‘By Jove! that’s our burglar. Poor 
devil! I’m sorry for him.’ So I looked, and whom do you 
think it was?” 

“Of course, it was your admirer.” 

“Yes,” she said eagerly, “it was Mr. Yelverton!” 

The Doctor started and smiled, and, while she contin- 
ued to talk, took down a note-book and began turning over 
the leaves. 

The lady continued: “He looked awfully ill and 
wretched, and, by chance, heturned his eyes and saw me, 
and saw that I recognized him. He was pale before, then 
he looked appalling, and it came upon me with a flash that 
I had heard nothinz of him since the burglary, and that 
some of our friends had been talking of his strange disap- 
pearance. Now, Doctor, you can guess why I am so 
wretched.” 

The Doctor smiled enigmatically. 

“Of course,” she said, “the poor man was innocent. It 
was very wrong and wicked for him to come tomy room 
like a thief in the night, and I never encouraged him; but 
it was awfully noble of him never to explain really why he 
came, and to be convicted as a felon rather than say any- 
thing which uncharitable people might twist into a sugges- 
tion that I hadn’t behaved asI ought. Isn’t it dreadful, 
Doctor, to think of him suffering there, and perhaps dying, 
and I daren’t tell Dick? He wouldn’t believe me, and, if 
he did partly believe me, he would think I was guilty and 
trying to save my lover. And then he’s so absurdly con- 
scientious—he would say it was wrong for a man to suffer 
for a thing he hadn’t done, and apply to the Home Secre- 
tary, and then there would be a scandal; and, oh, I’m so 
miserable!” And she began to cry abundantly. 

“George Yelverton,” said the Doctor; “tall, well-built, all 
organs sound except heart, tendency to melancholia; suffers 


Costumes and Gowns. 


It is well worth any lady’s time to come 
and see the pretty costumes we have at 
most moderate prices, even if you can’t; Dressy Capes, and Capes of all sorts—for . ie 

. —Nobby Tz a Silk en 
afford to buy them. It’s areal treat to| the young, middle-aged or old. At $7.95 a oe OF Pent de 
We shall be pleased to show occasions and at certain times no woman can 


you through the line at any and all times. | complete line to suit all tastes and pocket- At $10 00-e offer spine handacnt 
a ‘ + é some 


For $15.0 


are really beautiful, and— 
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—We can show you pretty Fou- 


lard Silk Dresses, nicely and | Te ee plete line of the novelties with Batiste ; 
well made, with white yokes and the new | — woe as a $4.95 to $15.00 lace collars—entirely naw Oat. 08 ane one 
lace collars. Really worth Twenty-One | Cloth Capesat...... ...... $5,95 to $18.50 $18.75, $15.00 and these, = ee $10.00 


Net and Lace Capes. $0.00 to $40.00 


B. NUGENT & BRO. Dry Goods Co., Broadway, Washington Avenue and St. Charles Street. 


ain at $5.00 | 


A Great Barg 


Ladies’ Rich Capes. 


wear a jacket appropriately. 


Separate Etons. 
At $6.95 We will show this week Stylish 


°*™ Kton Jackets of black cheviot, 
all satin lined. 


Soie _Etons, braided or vest 
front styles—special price, 7 9 
For ones that are worth $10.00 $ ° 5 
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Tucked Silk Ktons: also com- 

















bad fits of depression; clean-shaven, blonde, hard blue eyes, 
shifty mouth, good teeth. But suppose he was really a 
burglar?” 

The pretty woman looked vexed. “Of course he wasn’t! 
Don’t you suppose that a man might run arisk for my 
sake?” Andshe looked so charming, with her cheeks 
flushed under the powder, that the medicine-man nodded 
sincerely. “Besides, a strange feature of the case was that 
the prisoner absolutely refused to disclose his identity, and 
removed all marks from his clothes in the cell, and they 
never found out who he was.” 

“But, Dick, your husband, knew.” 

“No, Dick had never met him, the poor fellow suffering 
for the sake of my character, and how noble never even to 
try and communicate with me! And, oh dear! what am I 
to do?” 

The Doctor wrote some spider’s-web things on a sheet 
of paper. “Take that to your chemist and tell me the name 
of your family practitioner, and come and see me this day 
week. Three guineas, Madam. I hope, though I am not 
very confident, we shall be able to set you right. Good- 
day!” 

A week later, Mrs. Sinclair Egerton found herself 
again in the physician’s consulting-room. 

“TI have good news, if slightly annoying,” said the Doctor 
as he shook hands with his patient; “and tragical, too, yet 
fortunate. I went to see a friend of mine in the Home 
Office, whom I must not name, to talk over Yelverton’s case 

-not yours. Tomy mitigated surprise, he told me that 
that nothing could or should be done. The police had 
been working up the case for a long time. A remarkable 
feature of the trial—the reports of which I read—was that 
the prisoner absolutely refused to disclose his identity. You 
told me so, and, despite the efforts of the police, they failed 
to find out who he was till quite recently, when they dis- 
covered what you know already, namely, that he was George 





Yelverton. The information that led them to this enabled 
them, with the necessary powers, to make certain searches 
which disclosed the fact that George Yelverton had stored 
a large mass of jewelry belonging to ladies of social position. 
In fact, my dear Madam, they have ab indant evidence that 
Yelverton, a man of brilliant ’Varsity degree, was a most 
dangerous and successful member of the burglar fraternity. 
His method of working was audacious and simple. Relying 
upon his great personal charms, he paid court to all the 
ladies known to possess jewelry of great value, and learned 
from them the nature of their jewelry and their way of 
keeping it.” Mrs. Egerton jumped. “Sometimes he robbed 
a house when staying as a guest; at others, as in yours, he 
broke into it. In one case he was caught by a husband, 
who let him go when he threatened to allege that he was 
present by the wife’s invitation. Probably, if your husband 
had caught him, and not the police, he would have played 
this game in your case; but, as it was, he had no oppor- 
tunity of attempting it, and it was of vital importance to 
him not to disclose his real name, lest the police should be 
put upon the track.” 

Mrs. Egerton looked very crestfallen, and there was a 
long pause. “I suppose it’s wicked for me to feel thankful 
that he really was a burglar, and, I suppose, Dootor, when 
he comes out, they will prosecute him again? Is there any 
risk of my name being dragged in?” 

The Doctor shook his head gravely. “I told you last 
week that his heart was weak. I told you to-day that my 
news was partly tragic.” 

“Then he’s dead?” 

“Yes.” 

“Doctor, he may have been, as you say, acting as a 
burglar in most cases; but I am sure—and we women can 
judge such things better than you men—I am sure that in 
my case it was a genuine passion, even if wicked.” 

The Sketch, 
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ABOUT STRAW HATS. 





After a straw hat has been worn a season 
or two it can usually be made to do duty 
again if it has been carefully handled, for 
nearly every straw-hat can be brought up-to- 
date by changing the color, shape, or style of 
trimming. As fine straw hats are expensive 
it is well worth while to renovate the old 
ones, if one must economize closely. Black 
or tan straw hats that have faded and lost 
their freshness may be restored by brushing 
them over once or twice with liquid shoe 
polish, either black or tan, as required. A 
white sailor hat may be cleaned and made to 
look like new, with corn meal moistened in a 
little cold water. The paste must be very 
carefully spread over every part of the 
straw, and allowed to dry inthe warm sun- 
then the meal must be thoroughly 
brushed out with a stiff brush. Another 
method is carefully to scour with warm 
water and corn meal, then sponge with equal 
parts of lemon juice and water and dry in 
the sun. A high crown can be lowered by 
removing several rows of braid, and can be 
made higher by adding several rows. The 
brim can be made narrower in the same 
way, but to make it wider an edge of fancy 
straw must be added. Very pretty hats may 
be made by sewing soft crowns of silk, silk- 
oline or mull into brims from old hats. The 
brim must be made to fit the head, then cut 
the material into a large circle and gather 
with a stout thread. After sewing to the 
brim finish with a band ot the same material 
ora rollof ribbon. The most satisfactory 
method of freshening up white hats that 
have become yellow or much soiled, is to 
color them some of the rich dark shades, 
now so fashionable. An easy method of 
coloring them is to dissolve some diamond 
dye for wool ina little alcohol; add this to 
one-half pint of good shellac varnish and ap- 
ply tothe hat with asoft brush. Experi- 
ment on the inside of the hat until the right 
shade is obtained, then color the outside. 
Colored straw hats can be freshened in the 
same way, after they have faded, and they 
can be made the same color they were 
originally or the color can be changed toa 
A. M. H. 


shine, 


darker one. 
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WOMEN WHO FENCE. 


Fencing for ladies is rapidly growing 
more fashionable in London. The king has 
always been devoted to this gracefnl accom- 
plishment. So highly does he think of it 
that all his daughters have received instruc- 
tion trom well known professors. 

Undoubtedly the best woman fencer in 
London is Miss Toupee Lowther. A year 
ago she was described as the lady champion 
of England. Shehas, on more than one oc- 
casion, given an exhibition of her skill before 
the king and queen, and they both expressed 
themselves as delighted with her perform- 


ance. Lady Colin Campbell was for many 
years a singularly adept fencer. Of late 
years she has rather given it up. Mrs. 


Arthur Cadogan, sister-in-law of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, is now reckoned sec- 
ond best to Miss Lowther. She has gone 
through a regular training, with the happiest 
results. Lady Juliet Lowther, the tall, hand- 
some daughter of Lady De Grey, may also 
be numbered in the ranks of the fair swords- 
women. She is considered by experts to be 
a most promising pupil. 

Lady Helen Grimston, daughter of Lord 
Verulam, has also during the last few years 
and, 


fencing up as an amusement, 


taken 
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without very 
reckoned very good. 

Lord Dartmouth has a daughter, Lady 
Joan Legge, who for many months went in 
for a course of jnstruction. Lady Crossley, 
Miss Sassoon, Lady Alexa Icheson, daughter 
of Lord and Lady Gosford and many other 
well known ladies, are the latest recruits for 
the fascinating pastime.—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 


being 
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OVERHEARD ON THE CAR. 

While going home the other evening, I 
overheard a conversation in an Olive {street 
car that struck me quite forcibly, as being 
very different from that usually engaged in 
by young ladies of the “upper set.” 

“Do you know,” said the Brunette, who 
was moulded into one of those “tailor-made” 
suits, “that every time, now-a-days, that 
I start in to read some item in the paper, 
that I think is going to be news, it always 
turns out to be some old advertisement! 
Why, last week, in The Mirror, I saw a 
heading that touched a tender spotin my 


make-up.” 

I noticed a smile come on the face 
of our brunette’s companion, but she 
allowed her friend to continue. ‘ “Charms of 


the tailor-made,’ it read, and by the time I 
got good and interested I found it was an 
advertisement for the Ladies’ Tailoring 
Department of Mills & Averill, on Broadway 
and Pine. You know the place; it’s where 
papa gets his clothes made.” 

“T read the same thing,” replied the other 
girl, with a Westminster Place look on her 
make up, “but let me tell you I think I went 
you one better. Last Wednesday, Louise 
and 1 took in the matinee, saw Willard— 
well, after the show, we came down Broad- 
way, and when we got to Pine street, we saw 
Mills & Averill’s store. I said to Lou, 
‘Let’s go in and see what kind of a place it 
is.’ Wewent in, I couldn’t bluff Louise, 
you know, and I want to tell you, right now, 
they have the swellest Ladies’ Tailoring De- 
partment in town. I asked father, last night, 
if I couldn’t have a suit made there, and do 
you know what he said? Why he just asked 
me why I hadn’t been there before, and was 
glad Mills & Averill had opened a depart- 
ment for the ladies.” 

At this point the girls left the car, still 
talking tailor-made suits. 

Eavesdropper. 


ee 
BACHELOR’S GOT EVEN. 





Not very long ago a young and pretty 
Philadelphia widow invited three bachelors, 
all under 30, to dine with her, and they ac- 
cepted her invitation, but on the morning of 
the party she sent word to one of them that 
she was ill andthat the dinner, therefore, 
was off, and she asked the young man to 
notify his friends of this. He did not do 
so; he was called away suddenly to New 
York, and he forgot. Thus the other two 
bachelors, in evening clothes and very hun- 
gry, turned up at the young widow’s house 
that night, expecting a delightful meal. The 
maid told them at the door that her mistress 
was at dinner, but, after taking in their 
names, she returned and said her mistress 


was not at dinner, but in bed,very sick, and, 
of course, unable to see anyone. The 
bachelors accordingly departed, frowning 
and muttering angrily. A few days later 
they each got long letters from the widow, 


letters explaining, none too clearly, how the 
maid at the door had come to contradict her- 


self. All three pretended that they were 
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KAYSERZINN.# 


for table use and ornament. 


We have just received a new importation of this popular 
substitute for silver, comprizing Tankards, Punch Bowls, 
Vegetable Dishes, Water Sets, and numerous articles 


Suitable for Wedding Gifts : 


Does not tarnish, does not corrode. 
Exclusive, because we have no duplicates. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


MERCANTILE CLUB BUILDING, 
Locust and Seventh Streets. 
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THE MECHANICS’ BANK, 


ST. LOUIS. 


Capital and Surplus, - 


$4,500,000.00 


Personal Accounts Solicited. 


Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks Sold. 


Odeon | MR. GUY LINDSLEY 


pop HIS PUPILS in 
+A ii ON “TRIAL,” “TEARS, IDLE TEARS,” 
“OFF THE STAGE” and “WHO’S TO WIN HIM?” 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 19. 


Tic kets now on sale at Bollman Bros,’ Music Store, Eleventh and Olive Streets. 





not vexed, and afterward they were as cor- 
dial as ever with the widow, who, to square 
things with them, invited them to dine with 
her last Friday night. They again accepted, 
and she invited also two very pretty and jolly 
girls. She made ready, it is said, an 
elaborate spread, with oceans of champagne, 
and she and the two girls expected a very 
charming evening indeed. But they were 
disappointed. The bachelors had _ seized 
this opportunity to take a fiendish vengeance 
on the widow for her treatment of them in 
the matter of the other dinner. They sent 
her, at 7 o’clock that night, a telegram 
which said: “We regret that we are unable 
to take dinner with you.” The wrath of the 
widow and her fair guests upon receipt of 
this telegram may easily be imagined. 


Philadelphia Record. 
st st 


The citizen looked helplessly at the piles 
of drifted snow that lay on the sidewalk in 
front of his house. “What would you take 
to clean this walk?” he said, addressing the 
first man who came along. “A shovel, sir,” 
responded Mr. Ruffon Wratts, Walking 
Delegate of Jewelers’ Union, No. 247,walk- 
Chicago Tribnne. 
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Have your old-fashioned marquise rings 
changed into the new and becoming princess 
rings, at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Locust and 
Seventh. 


ing on. 


Deemed 
Chemical Cleaning Works 


MILLS @& AVERILL, 
Broadway and Pine. 


BELL MAIN 2197. KINLOCH B 517. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2,50 
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STRAUSS, 
The Strauss Studio, Franklin, near 
Grand avenue, re-built, re-decorated, re 
cherche, will be open to its patrons on 


Thursday, April 11, and the two following 
days from 2 to 5 and from 8 to 10 p. m. 

Mr. J. C. Strauss will make, on these oc- 
casions, an exhibition of portraits done by a 
novel and beautiful process and an oppor- 
tunity will also be afforded to inspect the 
renovated Home of Art. 


Strauss’ is the finest studio in the world 
and he is the world’s greatest artist- 
photographer. 











SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Miss Lucy Scudder will leave this week for 
Kureka Springs. 

Miss Grace Thompson is entertaining Miss 
sarker of Chicage. 

Mrs. J. W. Paramore has gone to New York for 
a visit of several weeks. 

Mrs. Clarkson Carpenter has for her guest 
Miss Douglas of Detroit. 

Miss Grace Gale has returned from a visit of 
three weeks to friends in the East. 

Mrs. Georgia Lee Cunningham has for her 
vuest Miss Edna Lee, of Palmyra, Mo. 

Mrs. Schafer, of Cabanne, gave a euchre party 
on Monday afternoon to about fifty ladies. 

Mrs. Charles Filley has joined a party of 
friends who will make a tour of the East. 

Mrs. Harrison Drummond will leave, this week, 
to visit Mrs. George Partridge in Minneapolis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Barwick, who have been 
for some time in the South, have returned home. 

Mrs. Alfred Carr has returned from the South, 
where she has been spending the winter with 
Mrs. Peyton Carr. 

Mrs. William Lucas, of Cabanne, entertained 
at Euchre, on Wednesday afternoon, in honor of 
Mrs, Thompson, of Boston, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Griff Glover, who have been 
spending the winterin St. Louis, have returned 
to their home in Bloomfield, Mo. 

Mrs. Charles Clark, of Vandeventer place, is 
entertaining Mrs. Vaughan Clark, of New York, 
who came on to attend the Clark-Scullin wed- 
ding. 

The marriage of Miss Rosalie Dillenberg and 
Mr. Leslie Lieber was solemnized on Tuesday 
evening, at the Columbian Club, Rev. Dr. Sale 
officiating. 

Mr. and Mrs. N. Brewster Weeks have lately 
announced to their friends the engagement of 
their daughter, Miss Kleanora Weeks, to Mr. 
Horace Ghiselin, of Webster Groves. No date 
has been set for the wedding. 

An engagement, which, although not formally 
announced, is being whispered among the 
friends of the parties concerned, is that of Mr. 
Kdwin ‘TT. Nugent. son of Mr. and Mrs. B. 
Nugent, of Westmoreland Place, to Miss Olga 
Clinton, of Philadelphia. 

Invitations have been sent out for a French 
play which will be given by the ladies of the 
French Salon, under the direction of Mrs. J. 
M. Harney. Professor Breque is drilling the 
ladies, who expect to make the affair a social 
success. It will be given on April 11th, and its 
title is ‘‘La Cage d’Or.”’ 

On Wednesday morning, at ten o’clock, Miss 
Mabel Griffith was quietly married to Mr. 
Stephen Francis Adreon. The ceremony took 
place at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Griffith, of 4043 Cook avenue, Rey. Dr. 
Winchester, officiating. The bride wore her go- 
ing away gown of tan cloth, tailor-made. The 
bodice was ornamente 1 with a touch of blue and 
plisses of lace, and the chic coat turned back 
with brown velvet revers. There were no at- 
relatives present. Mr. 
After the cere- 


tendants and only 
Griffith gave away the bride. 
mony there was a small reception, after which 
the bride and groom departed for an Eastern 
bridal trip. 

The marriage of Miss Lillian Arnheiter and 
Mr. Waller T. Averill will be one of the hand- 
some church weddings of next week. The 
ceremony will take place on Tuesda -, April loth, 
at eight o’clock, at the Immanuel Baptist 
Church. Miss Arnheiter will have for her maid 
of honor Miss Jane Hamilton, and the brides- 
maids will be Misses Viola Hunt, Fanny Bright 
and Fannie Wilcox. Mr. Walter Averill will be 
his brother’s best man and the groomsmen will 
be Messrs. Charles Biggers, George Bradley and 
Charles Arnheiter. The decorations will all be 
white and green, with Easter lilies and palms. 
The bridesmaids’ gowns will carry out the color 
effect. 

On Wednesday morning, at St. Ann’s Church, 
Miss Marie Von Phul was married to Mr, Charles 
Michel. ‘he bride wore liberty satin, veiled in 
white accordeon plaited tulle, with trimmings 
of fine old family lace. A bouquet of roses, lilies of 
the valley and maiden-hair fern completed the 
toilette. Miss Celeste Michel, who was the 
maid of honor, was gowned in white silk, veiled 
in white dotted swiss, which was made with soft 
plisses of the material and trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace. <A picture hat of white 
tucked chiffon, ornamented with a bandeau of 
roses and silver foliage on the brim, completed 
the effect. ‘The bridesmaids, Misses Mimi 
Berthold, Clemence Clark and Mary Nidelet were 
gowned in similar toilettes, with the exception 
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of their hats, which were of pink chiffon, aud 
trimmed with pink roses, ‘Their bouquets were 
of pink roses and ferns. ‘Iwo little flower girls 
preceded the bridal party, in frocks of white mull 
and lace, carrying baskets of roses. They 
were the two younger sisters of the bride, Misses 
Isabelle Throckmorton Von Phul and Grace 
Reading Von Phul. Dr. Philip Von Phul served 
as best man, and the groomsmen were Messrs. 
William Chatard, of Baltimore, Md.; John Bull, 
Sylvester Von Phul, George Chopin and Mr. 
Roberts, of Washington, D.C. ‘The bride en- 
tered on the arm of her father, Mr. Philip Von 
Phul, who gave heraway. After the ceremony 
asmall reception was held, after which the 
bride and groom departed for an Kastern trip. 
They will make their home in Cincinnati, O. 

Mrs. Harrison Drummond, of Vandeventet 
Place, gave a handsome luncheon on Monday 
afternoon, in honor of Mrs. Vaughan Clark, of 
New York, who is visiting Mrs. Charles Clark, 
of Vandeventer Place. Mrs. Drummond was 
gowned in pale blue crepe de chine, trimmed 
with cluny lace and chiffon. Medallions of the 
lace were appliqued over the entire gown, the 
bodice of which was of fine hand tucks. ‘Those 
present were Mesdames Clarkson Carpenter, 
Tom West, Jr., Charles Drummond, Charles 
Palms, of Detroit; Kugene Cuendet, Charles 
Clark, George Von Schrader, Virginia Kaiser, 
Lindell Gordon, Wallace Simmons, John Drum- 
mond, Walter Taylor. Cliff Scuddet, Misses 
Marie Hayes, Florence West, Barker, of 
Chicago, Douglas, of Detroit. 

‘The marriage of Miss Susan Blanche ‘Teasdale 
and Mr. David Sharpe Ralston took place on 
Monday evening, atthe Third Baptist Church, 
Rev. Dr. Rufus VP. Johnston officiating. Miss 
Teasdale entered with her father, Mr. William 
Carey Teasdale, attended by Miss Ada Teasdale, 


as maid of honor, and Misses Helen ‘Teasdale, 


Myra Skinner. and Haddie Teasdale as brides- 
maids. Mr. Ralston had for his best man, Mr- 
Arthur Corbett, and as groomsmen, Messrs. 
Allan Caldwell, Carlos Treadway and Horace 
Rumsey. Messrs. Carey and Rohan ‘Teasdale 
completed the bridal party. The bride was 
gowned in ivory tinted duchesse satin en 
traine, ornamented with a rich embroidery of 
pearls, and appliqued medallions of lace. ‘The 
low bodice was trimmed with chiffon plisses and 
pearls, and draped witha superb fichu of point 
lace, with a girdle of the same. The tulle veil 
was held in place with a circlet of seven dia- 
monds, the giftof the groom, Miss Ada Teasdal« 
wore white crepe de chine, en traine, trimmed 
with chiffon plisses, and embroidered in silver. 
‘The bodice was low and sleeveless, and she car- 
ried a bouquet of pink carnations. The brides- 
maids wore pale green crepe de chine over silk 
of the same tint, trinnmed similarly to that worn 
by the maid of honor, Their bodices were low 
and sleeveless, and they carried bouquets of 
pink carnations. After the ceremony the bridal 
party and a limited number of friends returned 
to the home of the bride's father, Mr. William 
Carey Teasdale, at 4115 Lindell Boulevard, where 
a small reception was held. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralston departed the same evening for the West. 
They will live in Portland, Oregon, and will be at 
home to friends in May. 

One of the most notable functions of the season 
was the marriage of Miss Lenore Scullin and 
Mr. Charles Clark, on Wednesday, at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Scullin, 5218 S$. Broadway. 
‘The floral decorations were more than usually 
elaborate and artistic. In the long saloon parlor 
a canopy was arranged at one end, reaching 
from atall mirror to the cut glass chandelier, 
and composed entirely of southern smilax and 
Easter lilies. Here the ceremony took place at 
five o’clock, Rev. Father Tobin, of St. Mary and 
St. Joseph’s Church, officiating, No one was 
present but the two families. Mr. John Scullin 
gave away the bride, who was attended by Miss 
Marie Walsh as maid of honor, and Misses Sallie 
Walsh and Nan Woodward, as bridesmaids. Mr. 
Archibald Graham, of Patterson, N, J., accom- 
panied the groom as best man, and the grooms- 
mei were: Messrs. Blakesley Collins and Leigh 
Wickham. Miss Scullin wore fora bridal gown 
a Paris creation of some filmy, clinging silk, 
made en princesse, and fitting perfectly. ‘The 
skirt was ornamented with chiffon and applique 
lace, and the bodice made with a transparent 
guimp and sleeves of point applique lace. The 
tulle veil was fastened with a small cluster of 
orange blossoms, and she carried a Douquet of 
white lilacs. Miss Walsh was vowned in white 
silk veiled im white gauze, and ornamented with 
an applique in green, and plisses of chiffon and 
lace. The bodice was made low and sleeveless, 
and her bouquet was of white sweet pease, ‘The 
bridesmaids wore similar gowns, and carried 


bouquets of white sweet pease. Mrs. Scullin was 
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is the name of this elegant pattern in Solid 
Silver Table Wares. The handles are a 
French grey finish which brings out the detail 
of the beautiful carved work in bold relief. 


Continental” 







Bon BON SPOON, 
Gold Bowl, $1.90 
Our ‘Continental’ Pattern. 


No. E14504, 
Solid Silver, $1.50 


We make every piece for table use in this 
effective pattern. 


Tea Spoons, per set of 6 $6.50 to $10.00 
Dessert Spoons per set of 6 $13.25 to $18.50 
Table Spoons, per set of 6 $18.25 to $24.00 
Dessert Forks, per set of 6 $13.25 to $18.50 
Table Forks, per set of 6 $17.50 to $22.50 

Sugar Spoons, each $2.25 

Butter Knives, each $3.75 

Preserve Spoons, each $5.00 

Berry Spoons, each $6.00 


Also the Knives, Ladles, Bouillon 
Spoons, Ice Cream Spoons, Butter 
Spreaders, Cold Meat Forks, 
Asparagus Forks, Coffee Spoons, 
Oyster and Salad Forks. 


Mermod & 
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gvowned in a Parisian toilette of white satin 
veiled in superb black lace. The entire gown 
was trimmed with cascades of lace and applique. 
At seven o'clock the reception took place, when 
all society filled the rooms,and presented a 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark will en- 


splendid spectacle. 
Upon their 


joy a bridal tour of six weeks or so. 
return they will spend the summer at the M’Nair 
home, near the Country Club. In the fall they 
will go to housekeeping. 


tet 
THE DIFFERENCE. 


The difference between the well-dressed 
woman and the one who isn’t, may be defined 
asa matter of individual taste It is not 
given to every woman, unfortunately, to 
know just what “becomes her.” Very often 
one finds women who know precisely what 
looks well on other women, and can tell with 
excellent judgment what they should wear 
and what is unsuitab’e in style, colors, etc. 
But as for themselves they are incompetent 
critics. They lack the “giftie’ Bobby 
Burns alludes to of seeing themselves as 
others see them. This is especially the case 
with regard to hats. A hat that will suit one 
woman and will be a dream of loveliness—to 
use a common expression—will be a _ night- 
mare of horrors on another woman. The 
price of the hat has very little to do with it— 
the style, the art, the knowing-how to suit 
the head-piece, that crowns the smart or 
well-dressed woman, to the costume and the 
person so as to produce a good effect—-that is 
where the artistic milliner excels. Ladies 
who have had the good judgment to secure 
their hats of the Rosenheim Millinery Com- 
pany have unanimously agreed that for style, 
chic, harmony of colors, etc., not forgetting 
the very moderate cost for first-class material 
and work, the Rosenheim studio, on Locust 
street, No. 515, excels. 

ee 

One must be hard to please who cannot 
find a pretty wedding present in the immense 
collection of silver and art objects now shown 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, corner 
Locust 


A STAG DINNER INNOVATION. 


Apropos of queer ways of making a liv- 
ing, an innovation at stag dinner parties has 
come to notice. In order to preclude all 
possibility of the dinner dragging, a man 
who goes by the not inappropriate name of 
“roaster” is engaged to liven up things a 
bit at the proper time. Before the event 
comes off he is advised of the idiosyncrasies 
of all the expected guests, and also some 
embarrassing feature of his history. Having 
been introduced at the dinner as a friend of 
one of the perpetrators of the joke, he 
starts off with a gentle difference of opinion, 
which leads to energetic argument and ends 
in downwright contradiction, making good 
use the while of all the material that he has 
re-enforced himself with. Consternation 
and excited amusement are the result, and 
sometimes the controversy grows so warm 
that explanations are in order—as was the 
case at a recent affair at which a number of 
well-known business men were present.— 
Brooklyn Life. 

ee 

“Daughter, don’t you think sometimes 
that you are awfully extravagant?” 
“Mamma, of course I am; I have to be, for 
while I have a single cent left papa won’t 
give me any money.”—Kansas City Star. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 
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SOME GOSSIP OF PARIS. 


] P,,} 


\ daily newspaper called 4 Morale 
e started publication April 1, backed by 
a powerful association including society 


women, Senators, lawyers and men prominent 
in every calling. The prospectus announces 
that the new paper, besides giving the news, 
will make a special feature of defending the 
public by obtaining necessary laws and prod- 
ding the sluggish authorities to a rigorous 
It will 


against improper illustrated papers, vicious 


application thereof. wage a war 
books, questionable posters, overfree stage 
dens of all The 
“France, and especially 


productions and sorts. 
prospectus says: 
Paris, too long has been held up to foreign 
nations as places where vice is most freely 
displayed and most artistically catered to. 
We intend to purify the capital and country, 
and regain their good repute. We want 
Paris and we want France respectable and 
clean. We shall protect wives and children 
from corruption by this overwhelming am- 
beancy of nastiness.” 
Zs 

A new “cure” has appeared in Paris which 
is said to be much in vogue, especially among 
members of the smartset. It takes the form 
of a special diet and the particular malady at 
it is aimed The 
idea of this diet is that everything, or nearly 


which is over-stoutness. 
everything, must be eaten cold; and even 
hot coffee, tea or soup is forbidden to those 
following the regime. The early breakfast 
of toast, cold game, or hard-boiled eggs and 
ham is accompanied by acup of cold milk. 
At luncheon, again, there is nothing but cold 
meats and cold puddings, with bread and 
cheese or salad; while again, at night, the 
meal may consist only of mayonnaise of fish, 
cold entrees and entremets. 
& 
The evening in a Rue 


restaurant, which is a great place for supper 


other Royale 
parties, a man who is often seen there by 
night and on the boulevards by day appeared 
wearing diamond earrings. As he is not an 
Italian organ-grinder, a Spanish bull-fighter 
or a Tsigan bandsman, but a leader of fash- 
ion, his entrance thus adorned caused some 
excitement. The question now is whether 
prosper. No trust- 
worthy evidence is obtainable of any other 
been _ similarly 


his new venture will 


boulevardier having yet 
beautified, and, according to most accounts, if 
the young bloods of Paris are considering at 
all the question of taking up the new fashion, 
they are considering it in the privacy of 
their dressing rooms. On the other hand, 
some authorities say that, although no second 
man has yet dared to wear earrings, many 
have so far been won over by his example as 
seriously to be thinking of getting their ears 


pierced. 
r 
Miss Lunton, a Baltimore school teacher, 
whose shortness of stature was her only 
lament, has been able to add an inch anda 
half to herheight. In Paris, last autumn, she 
called on Dr. Springer and began treatment, 
continuing after returning to Baltimore. 
The doctor received a letter to-day saying 
she had grown an inch and a half and was 
“Miss 
American who has 
So rapidly did she grow that 


still growing. Dr. Springer said: 


Lunton is not the only 
applied to me. 
she was obliged to have her garments made 
Growth can be obtained 


longer. when 


FAUST € SONS. 
Oyster and Restaurant Co.) 


people are beyond what is usually considered 
the age limit, 25 or 30. Americans 
continue to grow for a longer period than 
most nationalities, for the reason that they 
are a mixture of many races and new human- 
ity made from various elements. Miss 
Lunton stayed a month, and I treated her 
with electricity, removed the obstacle which 
prevented growth and reawakened her grow- 
ing power. “I gave her thyroid of mutton. 
There is no secret about the treatment, but 
its application is rather complicated, and 
would be dangerous in the hands of a quack. 
enterprising American has 


even 


Probably some 
already taken my discovery and improved 
upon it.” 
sz 

Paris has been recently reveling 
theatrical sensation, or rather in an old sen- 
Gabriel D’Annunzio and 
to have patched upa 
friendship again. Actress Eleonore Duse 
staged D’Annunzio’s new drama, “Dead 
City,” in Rome, where the indignant public, 
by rioting nightly, speedily compelled the 
police to close the theater. In D’Annunzio’s 
drama there were many revolting scenes, one 
in particular where a brother drowns his 
sister to purify her, he says. Mme. Duse 
and D’Annunzio have been in Paris together 
selecting costumes for a new piece. 

a 

Poor President Loubet 
water just at present and being overwhelmed 
with torrents of abuse by all that element of 
the French journalistic and political life 
which sees in everything, even indirectly 
religious, a danger to the republic. It 
seems that at the nuptial mass, which formed 
part of the marriage ceremony of M. 
Deschanel, he rendered himself guilty of 
bending his knee at the elevation of the host. 
On analogous occasions his predecessors in 
office as president, excepting the gallant and 
chivalrous old Marshal MacMahon, contented 
themselves with merely bowing their heads, 
holding that an inclination of the latter con- 
stituted a more than adequate tribute of 
respect, or rather, of recognition, to the 
Divinity, on the part of so exalted a personage 
as the chief magistrate of the French 
republic. President Loubet, however, who 
had been reared not by bourgeois, but by 
peasant parents—that is_to say, by folks who 
are utterly devoid of those pretensions and 
affectations that distinguish the middle 
classes in France—humbly bent his knee and 
knelt when the tinkle of the bell announced 
the elevation of the host, just as he had been 
taught to do when a boy by his excellent 
mother, who still makes her home upon the 
farm where she has spent her entire life 
since her marriage, and where she invariably 
wears the costume of the well-to-do peasantry 
in the south of France. President Loubet 
was the only great republican dignitary to 
kneel. None of the others apparently dared 
to do so, fearing to compromise their political 
future thereby, and it is difficult to describe 
the sensation which this act of reverence 
present. It was done 
naturally and with that simplicity and 
absence of pose which have characterized 
President Loubet in everything that he has 
done since he succeeded President Faure; 
and the only reason why he has never had 
any previous occasion of thus publicly mani- 
festing his veneration for religion is because 
it was the first time that he had been call e 
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upon to attend a public celebration of mass 
since becoming president. 


& 

A beautiful 16-year-old girl, Laura Rienzo, 
who comes from Bahia, and is said to be one 
of the wealthiest women now in Paris, has re- 
cently been driving through the fashionable 
thoroughfares of that city two fast trotting 
cows harnessed tandem to a preity cart. 
The animals are small, black and fiery, but 
obey the reins perfectly. The police at first 
were puzzled to know whether or not the 
law would permit the driving of such animals. 
An inspector called upon Miss Rienzo at 
her residence, when he was assured that the 
trotting cows were perfectly gentle and had 
been trained in Rio de Janeiro by order of 
Rienzo especially for his daughter’s amuse- 
ment. The owner of the Nouveau Cirque 
offered $10,000 for the team, but the offer 
was declined. 
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Closing exercises of the Association 
School for Men were held on Monday even- 
ing last, 8th inst., at the Y. M. C. A. Cen- 
tral Branch, Franklin and Grand avenues. 
The programme included music, addresses, 
and an exhibit of drawings made by the 
members of the art class, conducted by 
Frederick Oakes Sylvester. These were 
displayed in one of the parlors and attracted 
many curious visitors and the numerous 
friends of the students. Professor Sylves- 
ter’s class consists of thirty young men 
whose ages range from 18 to 30. With two 
hours’ work, on two evenings of each week, 
the students, who began work in October, 1900, 
made excellent progress in five months. The 
exhibit consisted of free-hand crayon and 
ink sketches from the objects, generally still 
life, copies from casts, original decorative 
designs, in scroll work especially, and 
mechanical drawings, copied from machines 
and tools. The drawings were remarkably 
good, considering the short period of tuition 
and the designs for grill-work, iron gates, 
etc., evidenced originality and a clever ap- 
plication of the principles of design. The 
pupils are generally men who can use the 
results of their study in their trades, one, 
for instance, being a stone mason, others 
iron workers, one a fancy cake baker, etc., 
so that this is not a mere accomplishment 
for them but a substantial aid in making a 
living. Mr. Sylvester’s work as an artist 
was commented on in a recent issue of the 
MIRROR. He is a thoroughly conscientious, 
painstaking teacher and does his work from 
the most democratic basis, viz., that art as a 
branch of mathematics is not reserved for a 
gifted few but can be acquired just as pen- 
manship can be, by the application of fixed 
rules. It will be remembered that the work 
of his High School pupils received a prize 
at the Paris Exposition for art, being the 
only secondary school so honored. The 
work also won a special gold medal at Omaha 
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Rag-time music is on its way to Persia, the 
Persian minister at Washington having or- 
dered from Bridgeport, as a present for his 
monarch, the largest and probably the most 
costly graphophone ever manufactured. 
The Persian minister is planning his present 
as asurprise. The 150 records which will 
accompany the graphophones cost alone 
$1,500. The instrument cost $5,000. The 


Shah of Persia is asia fond of Italian 
opera selections, and to gratify his taste 
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music of this class predominates in the 
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Shah may soon be picking out steps to “Brush 
By Coon Brush By,” “When You Ain’t Got 
Fresco Painting and Decorating. 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 


No Money You Need Not Come Around” 


and “Those Goo-Goo Eyes.” The Shah’s 
Estimates Furnished on Application. 
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graphophone is a multiplex grand as high as 
a Pullman palace car and as square as a car is 
wide. The case is of selected wood artisti- 
cally carved. It has three horns and the 
records are two and a half times as large as 
the records on the regular size instruments. 
The volume of sound is equal to that of a 
high-class organ. It will be sent in parts to 
be set up in the Shah’s palace.—Chicago 
Chronicle. ae 
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AGUINALDOCAN’T SPEAK SPANISH. 


It is curious, but preener or wee true, that 
Aguinaldo, the captive leader, is unable to 
speak the Spanish language, with the ex- 
ception of a few words. This seems rather 
strange, inasmuch aa many of his followers 
knew only Spanish. The rebel chief spoke 
only the Tagal language, and when he 
wished to know the contents of documents 
written in Spanish it was necessary to secure 
the services of a translator. This curious 
fact was made known to the Secretary of 
War in a letter written by Aguinaldo himself. 
This seems to mark Aguinaldo as a man of 
only ordinary ability, notwithstanding he has 
succeeded in keeping the revolution alive so 


long. 
ee 

The best of all, remedies, and for 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
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MUSIC, 


ND OF THE OPERA SEASON. 
Even as the Arab folds his tent and steals 
away so is the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany rolling up its canvas palaces and 
pyramids, crating its papier mache thrones 
and packing its gilt crowns and royal robes 
preparatory to a midnight flitting at the end 
of this week. In the meantime, all the 
members of the organization in front and 
behind of the curtain are doing everything 
in their power to make St. Louisans regret 
their departure. “The management” is 
urbanity itself and the “artists” exert them- 
“Faust,” 
wucia,” 


selves to appear at their best. 
“Martha,” “Bohemian Girl” 
superbly staged and enthusiastically sung, 
are the operas already given this week, and 
and “Patience,” 


and 


” 


“Lohengrin, 
Everybody is working 
there is 


“Trovatore,” 
are still to be heard. 
overtime, but nobody minds it; 
spontaneity and snap in the performance of 
the singers and the orchestra, and the 
operas are put on with the same care and 
attention to detail that has made the last 
half of this season so markedly successful. 


Mr. Edward P. Temple—Temple, the 
tireless—-assisted by the faithful Ranney, is 
making everybody keep his, or her, best 


All the principals appear in 
and 


foot forward. 
their favorite roles during the week, 
Saturday night, everybody who cannot be 
crowded into the cast of 
“stunts” between the acts. 

The closing season has probably not been 
so lucrative as that of last year, but never- 
theless must have added a tidy sumto Mr. 
There seems to be 
and if 


“Patience,” does 


Savage’s bank account. 
every prospect for a third 
inaugurated in a way approved of by the 
Jocal public this should be as successful as 
the first. Unsatisfactory stage-management 
a dull opera, too many novices among the 
principals and a crude chorus the 
present season a black eye in the beginning, 
from which recovery was necessarily slow. 
After Mr. Temple took charge of the stage, 
the performances were better than those of 
last season, but this availed comparatively 
little; the mischief had been done, and 
many who had been regular attendants 
during the first season, had fallen into the 
habit of staying away, and had to be coaxed 


season, 


gave 


back gradually. 

The novice prime the Misses Lud- 
wig and Rennyson, who, promising though 
they were, seemed a drawback to the 
success of the season, when it began, are 
helping to make its close memorably success- 
ful. 


donne, 


Miss Ludwig’s development has been 
almost phenomenal. From a good singer 
with an amateurish, constrained manner, 
she has, in four months, become an artist. 


Her voice has increased greatly in volume, 
her stage skill has improved immensely, and 
her interpretative powers have grown and 
broadened wonderfully. Josephine Ludwig 
is made of the stuff that succeeds, and,if she 
perseveres, some day hers will be a high 
position on the operatic stage. 

Miss Rennyson too, has gained much by 
her hardly earned experience. Her Mimi, 

1 “La Boheme,” was a fine piece of work 
and displayed a high order of dramatic and 
vocal ability. 

The better known singers have held their 


own remarkably well. Maude Lambert has 


gained in artistic stature since last season, 
and has added a powerful Ortrud, a memor- 
able Amneris and other dramatic characters 


to her reportoire. 
Joseph Sheehan 


has allowed no one to 


He is the prime favor- 
Ade- 


usurp his position. 
ite with the Castle Square clientele. 
laide Norwood and Miro Delamotta retain 
their coterie of admirers. 

Winfred Goff, comparatively unknown a 
few weeks ago, has won for himself a strong 
following by his serious artistic work and 
super) voice. And so on down to the 
chorus where the plump little brunette and 
the slender blonde each have their special 
partisans. 

Business is big this week at every per- 
formance and deserves to be so, and Satur- 
day night thousands will crowd into Music 
Hall to hear the good-byes of their favor- 
ites. 

J 


MISS NACIO’S DEBUT. 





Miss Maria Nacio, pianist, was introduced 
by the Morning Etude, last week, in an in- 
teresting recital given in the Music rooms of 
the Cabanne Club. 

Miss Nacio isa young Mexican girl of 
great musical promise, both as composer 
and technician, and shows the result of 
serious and earnest study in all her work. 
She began her recital with the Grieg Sonata 
in E minor, she interpreted with 
great power, bringing out pedal effects most 
skillfully and achieving tone climaxes with 
genuine understanding. 

Like all of Grieg’s music, this Sonata 
must be approached with insight and sym- 
pathy. No superficialist can interpret even 
the lighest work of the Norwegian composer, 
and Miss Nacio gave a careful and well con- 
sidered reading. 

The young pianist’s second number con- 
sisted of Mr. E. R. Kroeger’s Prelude 
Op. 41, which was given a most intelligent 
interpretation. This was followed by the 
always pleasing Schumann “Nachtstuck” 
Op. 23. No. 4 treated with the utmost 
delicacy of touch, and a sympathetic grasp 
of its beauty. The next number, the E flat 
minor Scherzo of Kargenoff, was not played 
with equal comprehension. It is full of 
possibilities to the pianist who will coax from 
it its capricious charm. Miss Nacio’s play- 
ing is, perhaps,somewhat lacking in subtlety, 
as yet. The programme ended with a group 
composed of a Chopin Etude, Saint Saens’ 
Romance in B minor and a Fantasie Polonaise 
by Mr. Kroeger, the vigorous and powerful 
rendition of which brought forth great ap- 
plause, Miss Nacio responding by playing 
one of her own compositions. 

The pianist was assisted by Mrs. Esther 
Ellsworth Frohman, vocalist, and Miss Lulu 
Kunkel, the well-known violinist. 

Mrs. Frohman sang Liszt’s “Lorelei,” and, 
being encored, gave a dainty little song by 
Frank Sawyer. Her voice is pure and well 
controlled, and both songs were artistically 


which 


sung. 
Miss Kunkel played in exquisite style a 
graceful “Romanza,” by Svendsen, and the 
plaintive Ries’ “Adagio.” 
as 


APOLLO CLUB CONCERT, 

The Apollonians discoursed sweet, har- 
monious strains from a dome-shaped, Italian 
palace hall, at the third and last concert, 
Tuesday evening, instead of from the Louis 
XIV room with which the Odeon stage is in- 
variably set. 

The exclusive Apollo Club now owns its 
own Stage setting and the gorgeous, colorful, 
and “wings,” painted by Mr. Ritter, 
will be used only at the club concerts. 

But the Apollodid not depend on its scenic 
make its concert attractive. 


“drop,” 


environment to 
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The “boys” sang famously, notwithstanding 
the fact that Robyn rushed them through a 
gay waltz at tongue-twisting speed, and that 
their programme included an intricate Saint 
This number, entitled 
is a most interesting and 
It is in 


Saens number. 
“Winter Serenade” 
highly characteristic composition. 
bolero style, ingeniously constructed in four 
part harmony, with one part answering the 
other, inthe beginning, and the four cleverly 
blended. A change to two-four time in the 
third verse gives fine variety to the treatment 
of the subject, and the bolero movement 
is resumed at the close. This effective 
part-song abounds in sharp contrasts which 
were somewhat over-emphasized in Robyn’s 
interpretation. 

A “Hunting Chorus” and an arrangement 
of “Love’s Old Sweet Song” completed the 
Club’s programme, not counting encores. 

The soloists were Miss Powell and Mons. 
Gauthier. 

Maude Powell played wonderfully. Her 
technique is stupendous, her tone liquidly 
sweet, and she interprets like a true 
musician. Her numbers consisted of an 
elaborate “Fantasie” on themes from“ Faust,” 
by Wieniawski, Schumann’s “Abendlied,” 
Schubert’s “Bee,” and a composition by 
Bazzini. Being rapturously encored she 
also played a “Perpetual Motion,” by Ries 
and Schubert’s, “Serenade.” In the Wien- 
iawski number she did the most marvelous 
things in the way of alternating harmonics 
and scales in the waltz movement. And 
what pure firm harmonics, and what perfect, 
feathery scales! And then, to make it all 
more enchanting, she plays on a mellow- 
toned “strad.” 

Gauthier has all the high tones, all the 
power, and all the fire we admired so much 
in the French Opera Company days, but the 
aria from “La Juive” is out of place ona 
concert platform and the singer’s dramatic 
sobs are unimpressive without operatic sur- 
roundings. He sang “Palms” splendidly and, 
later, the grand aria from the “Queen of 
Sheba” of Gounod, and other operatic num- 
bers. 


The Club closed its season with a fine 


flourish. No better concert has been given 
by this organization. A.C. W. 
es et 
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Do the work that’s nearest, dig and have 
no dread; 
So escape some tougher job 


ahead. 


lurking just 


-Detroit Free Press. 
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E want MIRROR readers to know 
W that they can buy at Grand 
Leader the books that they 

M ve been ordering from the East. 


We have Thos. B. Mosher’s Publi- 
cations as well as his magazine, the 
“Bibelot.” 

We have many of Scribner’s im- 
portations in stock. 

The “Baedeker Guides” 
get of us. 

No matter what it is that you want 
in the book line—Come to us—-We 
can serve you. 

Don’t forget to place your order 
for the “The Crisis,” Churchill’s new 
— It will be here in a few days 


you can 
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Hamlin Garland’s 

; Lover.” 
Wm. Barry’s “The Wizard’s 
Knot.” 


Imogen Clarke’s “God’s Puppets.” 
Marchmont’s “In the Name of a 


Woman.” 
$1.18 


All $1.50 books, 
Our Price 
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Much of this “bounce” and rant about the 
late Dante Alighieri I believe to be sheer 
affection,” (says Ernest McGaffey in the 
Chicago American.) The “Divine Comedy,” 
as translated into English, is the most 
tedious and gloomy piece of work it has ever 
been my luck to wade through. It may be 
better in the original Italian, and this is 
sincerely to be hoped for. But as for his 
being a great poet, I don’t see it. A lot of 
stuffy old professors and semi-hysterical 
schoolmarms pretend to find a lot in Dante’s 
stuff, but they are suffering from intellectual 
dry-rot. The raw-head and bloody-bones 
style of Dante’s muse might have had 
charms for Cotton Mather or Jonathan 
Edwards, but it cuts very little ice in this 
day and time. 

ee 
Mermod & Jaccard’s on Broadway. 








NEW SUNDAY CONCERTS. 


The St. Louis Orchestra, recently organ- 
ized by Mr. Homer Moore, will give its first 
concert next Sunday at 3:30 P. M., in the 
Odeon. The personelle consists of 50 of the 
leading musicians of the city, many of whom 
are well known as soloists of the first rank 
upon their respective instruments. 

Never in the history of St. Louis music 
have such attractive programmes and such a 
large body of skilled artists been brought be- 
fore the public at the popular prices of 
twenty-five and fifty cents. The series, 
which begins Sunday, will continue through 
the month of April, and probably until the 
first of June. The programmes will be popular 
in nature and at every concert selections of 
alight order will be performed. It is in- 
tended to produce at least one novelty at 
each concert, but many of the numbers will 
be those that the public has heard repeatedly 
and learned to admire and enjoy. The per- 
formances will begin promptly at 3:30 and 
close at 5 o’clock. Reserved seat tickets are 
on sale all the time at Bollman’s, 1100 Olive 
street. Following are some of the well-known 
artists who will be heard as_ soloists: — 
Charles Galloway, Mme. Ida Fitzhugh Shep- 
ard, Louise Aubertin Corley, Nannie K. 
Dodson, Burt P. McKinnie, Arthur Rhodes, 
Wilhelmina Lowe, Milton B Griffith, Charles 
Kunkel, George Buddeus, Nellie Allen 

Hessenbruch, Alfred G. Robyn, Harry J. 
Fellows, Marian Elvira Jones, George 
Carrie, James J. Rohan, P. G. Anton, Lulu 
Kunkel, Geo. C. Vieh, A. I. Epstein, 
August Halter. 
Pred 

The next entertainment by Mr. Guy 
Lindsley and his pupils will be given at the 
Odeon, on Friday evening, April 19th. A 
splendid programme has been prepared. A 
striking novelty will be the first production 
on any stage of a beautiful comedietta, in 
one act, by Mr. H. B. Wandell, city editor 
of the Globe-Democrat, entitled “A Type- 
writer On Trial.” Mr. Lindsley will play 
Col. Legalight in this sketch. Another 
play by Mr. Wandell, called “Thorns,” which 
was given its first production by Mr. 
Lindsley, will be delightfully remembered. 
The remainder of the programme is made 
up of the exquisite, pathetic drama in one 
act, “Tears, Idle Tears,” by Clement Scott, 
the well-known English dramatic critic, 
and the two brilliant farces “Off The Stage,” 
by Sydney Rosenfeld, and “Who’s To Win 
Him?” by Thos. J. Williams. Tae follow- 
ing pupils will appear: Mrs. Catherine 
Rueve, Miss Grace Benham, Miss Emily 
Woods, Miss Reeves Coghlan, Miss Anna 
Bantz, Mrs. Alice Christensen, Mrs. Lenore 
B. Smith and Messrs. Frank J. Lipp, J. 
Andy Baker, Albert Lee Cunningham, A.S. 
McCloskey, W. E. Blackshaw and Master 
Frederick Koch. Tickets are now on sale 
at Bollman Bros.’ Music Store, llth and 
Olive street. 

ad 


COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





At Music Hall this (Thursday) evening the 
charming grand opera of “Il Trovatore’’ will be 
presented by the Castle Square Opera Company 
with the following cast—Leonora, Miss Norwood; 
Mez, Miss Ramey; Azucena, Miss Graham; 
Manrico, Mr. Sheehan; Count, Mr. Goff; Rinz, 
Mr. Horty; Gypsy, Mr. Rogers; Ferrando, ‘The 
same opera will be given at the Saturday 
matinee with Miss Rennyson as Leonora, Miss 
Lambert inthe role of Azucena and Mr. Dela- 
motta as Manrico, other characters being the 
same as this evening. To-morrow, Friday, night, 
“Lohengrin” will be given. Mr. Sheehan in the 
title-role. Mr. Pavl as 7e/ramund; Mr. Rohan, 
Herald; Miss King, Gottfried; The King, Mr. 
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Clark; Zlsa, Mr. Ludwig; Or/rud, Miss lambert 
The gala night will be Saturday, when Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s amusing and tuneful opera of 
‘Patience’ will be produced with Miss Norwood 
in the title-role. 
Jane, Miss Graham; Zilla. Miss 
Saphir, Miss Ludwig; Angela, Miss Lam bert; 


Rennyson; 


Bunthorne, Mr. Temple; Grosvenor, Mr. Dela- 
motta; Colonel, Mr. Paull; Major, Mr. Clarke; 
Duke, Mr. Sheehan; Solicitor, Mr. Ranney. 


During the intermission of the opera, solos will 
be given as follows:—Mr. Goff, the Prologue 
from I Pagliacci; Mr. Davis, selections from 
the great operas; Mr. Boyle, ‘‘Farewell to the 
Coat” from ‘tla Boheme.’’ At the conclusion of 
the regular performance the entire company 
will unitein singing that soul-stirring parting 
song, “Auld Lang Syne,’ which will bring this 
long and brilliant season to a close. 
Pd 

At the Century, next week, the ee Hypnotists 
will astonish the citizens of St. Louis with their 
wonderful feats, hypnotic and cataleptic. Pro- 
fessor Sylvian A. Lee, the great hypnotist, will 
use his subjects ina manner that will convince 
all of his semi-miraculous power, furnishing an 
entertainment, combining, as Cowper says, 

“What leisure hours demand, 

Amusement and instruction hand-in-hand,”’ 


x] 
Tim Murphy and his company, including 
charming Dorothy Sherrod, appear at the 


Olympic next week, beginning Monday even- 
ing, April 15th, in Opie Read’s and Frank Pix- 
ley’s fine play ‘‘The Carpetbagger.’’ Mr. Mur 
phy is an excellent actor, an actor of a high 
type, evolving himself steadily into a better 
rank from out the once popular absurdities of 
Hoyt. In “The Carpetbagger’’ he has an op- 
portunity of which he has made the most. ‘The 
part he assumes has special interest for the peo- 
ple of this section, as they have known the car- 
petbagger in the flesh. The play gives an ex- 
cellent insight into Southern politics. In Wash- 
ington the play was a_ big success, and 
Washington is the place where sucha play can 
be judged by experts. Mr. Murphy should have a 
great week. 
ee 

Kayserzinn just received, in great variety, 
both useful and ornamental. See display in 
our north window. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
Mercantile Club Building, Locust and 


Seventh. 
ete 


A TRAGEDY AVERTED. 





A sensation was created in the drawing- 
room of a prominent hostess Friday by the 
excited entrance of a social leader of the 
West End, who made the announcement, so 
that all might hear, that a street car had 
averted a domestic tragedy in her home. 

The woman is young and beautiful, and it 
is characteristic of her irresponsible and im- 
pulsive nature that she should have an- 
nounced to acrowded room the details of 
her recent experience. 

Said she: “I have been drawn back, 
literally, from the brink of ruin by an ordi- 
nary street car. Sounds odd, does it not? 
But listen. This morning my husband and 
I had our first quarrel. I assure you it was 
of a desperate nature. He tore all over the 
place. I wept. It ruined the breakfast and 
ruined my complexion. For one solid hour 
it was a give-and-take of the most forcible 
and frank statements you ever heard. Then 
my husband left the house. Said he hoped 
he would never lay eyes on the place again. 
The slam of the front door broke seven 
plates and three cups in the china closet. I 
went up to the nursery, kissed the children 
all round and set them howling and wailing. 
All the servants stood around and listened. 
Then I agonized unceasingly until 2 o’clock, 
during which time I selected my lawyer and 
summed up evidence for a divorce suit. You 
see, it was all over with me, and love’s young 
dream was dissipated, dead, cremated. 

“At 2 o’clock I rose up and determined to 
‘live apart.’ The first thing to do was to 
dry my tears, dress, and, heavily veiled, go 
forth upon the obligatory round of visits that 


Other characters will be Lady 





is the soul of a Washington woman’s life. I 
did not order the carriage. No, I scorned 
to use anything that belonged, lawfully, to 
my husband. Well, I got into a street car. 
It was crowded. A gentleman rose and of- 
fered me his seat, though heaven knows it 
was not because of an attractive face, for 
mine was a sight, besides being heavily 
veiled. ‘Thank you,’ said I, most courteous- 
ly, and, raising my eyes, beheld my hus- 
band. Behind my veil I could feel my 
features growing stiff with dismay, but to 
my amazement my husband’s face broke in- 
to a smile of pleasure. ‘Why, little woman,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘where did you come from, 
and what has happened tothe horses? 1 
am late for luncheon to-day; just going to it. 
So jolly to have run across you. You must 
go with me and we’ll have one of our old- 
time larks together.’ There was a contin- 
uous stream of just such talk, and gradually 
it was borne in upon my comprehension that 
Jack had actually forgotten our quarrel. 

“Forgotten it! Think of it, will you, after 
my hours of misery! Ye gods! but I felt 
happy. Well, we were half way through 
lunch before Jack remembered the quarrel, 
and then he ‘came to’ with a start. By that 
time I was so won over to my propcr senses 
that it took only a word to readjust matters 
and start upon a new line of domestic bliss. 
You see, do you not, that the street car 
saved the situation? The surprise of the 
meeting was all that made it possible. If 
Jack had come home he and his irate wife 
would not have spoken. I declare to you 
that nothing but a divorce would have satis- 
fied either one of us. 

“Oh, that blessed street car! I shall al- 
ways love it! Will I go into the dining- 
room for refreshments? Certainly not. 
Wouldn’t raise my veil for worlds, I’ve such 
a looking face. 

“Well, good-bye, everybody. See you 
soon, for Jack and I are going to celebrate 
our wedding anniversary early in February 
with a big blowout.” And the West End 


woman made her exit.— Washington Star. 
ee 
The new Oriental Room, with its bizarre 
collection of Asiatic curios, attracts much 
attention at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, 
corner Locust. 
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Your Money. 


You can throw your money up in 
the air most anywhere around town 
and it will land on a pretty fair $30 
suit, Mr. Nobby Dresser. But there’s 
only one spot where it will land on 
the best $30 Suit. 

That spot’s our store. 


And we’re making that best $30 
suit. 














We've the sew Spring fabrics—the car-fal, 
competeat cloth-critics—the skilled thor- 
ough tailors. They’re all at your service. 
A Suit to your order, correct ia every detail, 








worth d stylish i 
oe 
$25 is the young men’s favorite 






price. Still we make excellent suits 
as low as $20. From that the price 
range ascends to $50. 







MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 
820 Olive St., Opp. Post Office. 






ST. LOUIS DITTO. 





“They tell me your Schuylkill water is 
filled with all sorts of germs,” remarked the 
man from New York. “Nonsense!” re- 
torted the Philadelphian. “No self-respect- 
ing germ would go near it.”—Philadelphia 
Record. 

ee 

Wedding stationery, correct form, best 
materials, finest workmanship, executed in 
their own shops on premises, under personal 
supervision. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway 
corner Locust. 
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‘The Old Reliable can be depended on 






for quality and pureness Pozzoni’s 
has given satisfaction for forty years 
and is still the leading complexion 
powder in America; cont 1ins no lime, 
lead, zinc or other deleterious sub 
stances. Sample and booklet free, 
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Art Dealer 


and Framer 


Removed to 
415 N. BROADWAY 


Most Convenient Location 


in town. 
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WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere 
poems, illustrated articles, advance news, 
drawings, photographs, wriqu: articles etc., 
etc., purchased. Articles revised and pre- 
pared for publication. Books published. 
Send for particulars and full information be- 
fore sending articles. 

The Bulletin Press Association, New York 












Stories, news, ideas, 
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Spire Lye. 





Waste-pipe Obstructions 


DAbbbbbbbbbbbbbh bbbbas Abbe bbbbbhbhbbh bbbbhhhet nesses beeeel | 


and offensive odors are 
effectually removed with 


a l0c can of this LYE. 
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OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO 





THE STOCK MARKET. 


The contained in last week’s 
MIRROR, 
the stock market, came none too soon, for, 
since the publication of Saturday’s bank 
statement, prices have dropped from five to 
seven points, and gilt-edged liquidation was 
very much in The bears found 
much to encourage them in the way the 
selling pressure. 
Numerous stop-loss-orders were uncovered, 


and this greatly facilitated the operations of 


warning 


in reference to bull speculation in 


evidence. 


market succumbed to 


in some 
As 
stocks which 


bear leaders and made the declines, 


instances, very sudden and severe. 


could have been expected, 


scored the sharpest advances in the last few 


weeks had to suffer the most. Burlington, 
Rock Island, 


and traction 


Northern Pacific and some 
issues seemed to be the 
favorite targets for the bear batteries. The 
non-confirmation of the Burlington stories 


has aroused skepticism, and there are now a 


coal 


good many speculators who believe that this 
deal will end the same way as the St. Paul 
deal, that is, in nothing. 

The bank statement issued last Saturday 
proved a great disappointment for the bull 
forces. Surplus reserves showed another 
decrease of about $2,200,000, and the banks 
are now holding only about $5,200,000 above 
the legal requirements, undoubtedly a very 
small margin on which to conduct a bull 
campaign and inflate values to an unheard- 
of extent. Interest rates have risen quite 
sharply, call-loans being made at 6 per cent. 
About ten days ago, money was obtainable 
at only3 and 4 per cent. Of course, it is 
not to be expected that any decided monetary 
be but the 


financial institutions will be unwilling, under 


stringency will experienced, 
prevailing circumstances, to be very liberal 


in their accommodations to borrowers of 
funds and to swell their loan accounts. 
Another, though 


working towards lower 


less important, factor 


prices was the fear 
of astrike on the 
At this writing, the troubles 


Jersey Central Ry. Co. 
and differences 
have not as yet been settled, but there is, 
apparently, some well-grounded hope that a 
and that con- 
Another 


regions 


serious crisis will be averted, 
cessions will be made on both sides. 
big strike in the anthracite 
would have a very disturbing effect on the 


value of securities of affected properties, and 


coal 


lead to disappointing results, so far as earn- 
ings The strike of last 
October made heavy inroads on the revenues 
of the Reading, Jersey Central, Erie and 
& Hudson railway companies, 
and the officials have, therefore, every reason 
why they should treat the demands of the 


are concerned. 


Delaware 


employes with consistent consideration. A 


strike will probably be averted, and pur- 


chases of anthracite coal stocks, if made on 


all sudden breaks, will return handsome 
profits. Reading common and second pre- 
ferred, Erie common, Ontario & Western 


& Hudson should have the 
preference of intending buyers. 


and Delaware 


The bulls retain their unbounded optimism 
in relation to stocks of southwestern railroad 
Missouri, 
preferred and 


and Texas 
Missouri 
St. Louis & San Francisco second preferred 
and Cotton Belt, and Texas & 
Pacific are very popular favorites. 


companies. Kansas 


common, Pacific, 
common, 
Texas 
& Pacific rose to 39 lately, and exhibited 
remarkable strength, in the face of heavy 
liquidation in the rest of the list. Accord- 
this stock will 
The earnings of the com- 
pany show almost marvellous growth, from 
week to week, and there can 


ing to well-informed people, 


go to at least 50. 


be no doubt 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





G. H. WALKER & CO.,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 
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DEALERS IN 


Direct 
Private 
Wires. 


_ High Grade Investment Securities. 


JOHN F. BAUER. 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


A. H. BAUER, 


BAUER BROS., 
STOCK AND BOND BROKERS, 


No, 312 N. Fourth Street, stock Exchange Bldg. 
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_ Dealers i in HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
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Lungstras Dyeing & Cleaning Co. & 3 


Have the Largest Establishment of its kind 
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that the full 5 per cent. is being earned on 
the second incomes and something on the 
stock. Some years ago, Texas & Pacific 
was looked upon with contempt and few 
conservative speculators cared to dally with 
it. To-day, Wall street is full of experienced 
traders who are willing to stake their repu- 
tation on the prediction that a dividend will 
be paid on the stock before a great while. 
Hints of a great railroad consolidation, in 
which the Texas & Pacific will play a lead- 
ing part, are still numerous and find a great 
many believers, especially since Mr. George 
Gould made some confirmatory remarks a 
few weeks ago. 

The financial condition of southwestern 





railroad properties is now exceedingly strong 
and promising. More railroad improvements 
and extensions are now being made in the 
Southwestern sections of the country than 
anywhere else. The largest gains in revenue 
are being reported from the Southwest, and 
the recent consolidations, particularly the 
purchase of a controlling interest in the 
Southern Pacific by the Union Pacific, 
forces all the Southwestern roads to consider 
their strategic position along new lines. As 
regards revenues, it may be pointed out that, 
though the Financial Chronicle's tables of 
railroad earnings in 1900 credit the South- 
western group with only 10}¢ per cent of the 
total gross receipts and 12 per cent of the 





St. Louis Trust Co. 


Capital, $3,000,000.2° 
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4th and 
Locust Sts. 


«ain > 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 


MOST MODERN SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES IN THE WEST. 


Boxes for rent $5,OO and upward. 





RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GUY P. BILLON, 


Formerly GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO: 


Bought and sold for cash, or car- 
ried on margin. Connected by 


SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 


307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








Local Stocks and Bonds. 
Corrected for THE Mrrror by Guy P. Billon, 












































stock and bound broker. 307 Olive street. 
CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 

Coup.|When Due.| Quoted 

Gas Co. >; 4 J. D./June 1, 1905}102 —104 

Park — A. O.|/Aprill , 1905/1111 —113 

Property (Cur.)6 A. O./Apl 10, 1906)111 —113 

Renewal (Gld) 3.65| J. D.|Jun 25, 1907/1C3 —104 

4 A. O.|Apl 10, 1908/105 —107 

7 “ 3% | J. D.|Dec., 1909/102  -103 

Js ne... J. J.|July 1, 1918)112 113 

a “ 3% | F. A.|Aug. 1, 1919/104 —106 

g “3% | M.S.|June 2, 1920/104 —106 

“ St'r’g £100 4 |M.N./Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 

¢ (Gld) 4 |M.N.|Nov. 1, 1912/108 —109 

5: 4 A. O./Oct. 1, 1913}108 —110 

* ee J. D.|June 1, 1914/109 —110 

“ ‘*  3.65| M N.| May 1, 1915/104 —106 

“ * 3% | B. A./Aug. 1,1918)104 —105 
interest to seller. 

De Ee COE. caaseescesce Sennen $ 18 856,27? 

Assessment......... ......- = . ....$352.521.650 
ST. JOSKPH, MO. 

Funding +4........... F. A-|Feb. 1, 1901/100 —101 

= 6...........| KF. A-|Aug. 1. 1903}104 —106 

School _ G...........| F. A.| Aug. 1, 1908}100 —102 

” 4...........| A J./Aprl 1, 1914/102 —105 

“ 4 5-20... M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918}102 —103 

e 4 10-20.) M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}103 —105 

= 4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}104 —105 

af 4.. ........! M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918)105 —106 

MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
When 
Due, Price. 

Alton Bridge Ss......... ...--....--.-- 1913 | 70 — 80 

Carondelet Gas 6s...............------ 1902 {100 —102 

Century Building Ist 6s............ 1916 | 97 —100 

Century BuiJdin ma pe 6s .. 1917 | -- — 60 

Commercial Building 1 Claes, 1907 |101 —103 

Consolidated Coal 6s. ..... 1911 | 909 — 95 


& draulic Press Brick 5s 5-10| 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s 1st mrtg Seas 1928 |100 —101 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s.. ..| 1919 |1C7 = —-1°8 
Merchants Bridge ist mortg 6s| 1929 |115 —115% 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 |113 —115 
Mo. Hleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 |117 = -119 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 | 9534 - % 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. Ist 5s..| 1906 |100 —. 
St. Louis Brewing Ass'n 6s ..... 1914 |/101 —101 yy 


St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s... .....| 1910 | 82 — 99 
St. Louis Exposition Ist 6s ..... 1912 | 90 — 95 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s ........ 1899 | Called 
Onion Dairy Ist 5s............ --..... 1901 {100 —102 





Union Trust Building Ist 6s.....| 1913 | 98 —101 
Onion Trust Building 2d 6s... 1908 75 — 85 








BANK STOCKS. 


Par;Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price. 























American Exch..|$*50/Dec. ‘00, 8 SA|2*1 —235 
Boatmen’s.,......... 100)Dec. .'00 8%SA|195 —196 
Bremen Sav........ 100/Jan. 19006 SA|140 —150 
Continental........ 1C0|Dec. '00, 334{SA|200 ~-202 
Fourth National! 100) Nov. ‘00,5p.c.SA|242  —250 
Franklin ..... ..... 100|Dec. ‘00. 4 SA/!65 --175 


German Savings| 100|Jan. 1900,6 SA/291_ —295 
German-Amer....| 100|Jan, 1900, 20 SA|7SO --800 
International ..... 100| Dec. 1900 13% qy|!40 -143 


efferson ..........-- 100| Jan. 00, 3p.c SA|100 —110 
|e cease staan 100) Jan. 1900, 6 SA}40° —600 
Mechanics’ ........ 100|Jan. 190", 2 qyj|217 -225 


Merch.-Laclede..| 100) Dec. 1903, 1% = 205 -207 
Northwestern..... 100| Jan. 1900, 4 SA/130 —150 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100) jan. 1900. 23 - 292-293 


South Side ........ 100|Nov 1900, 8SA..}125 —130 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk} 100)Oct. 1900, Py SA}i35 —137 
Southern com..... 100/ Jan. 1900, 8 90 —100 


State National...| 100)Jan. 1900 1% qr 166 —167 
Third National, | 100/Jan. 1900, 13¢ qy|205 -207 
*Quoted 100 for par, 














TRUST STOCKS. 


Par| Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price. 














Lincoln... 100|/Dec. '00,S.A 3/183 —I*5 
Miss. Va 1M Oct, Pw 2% qri341  —343 
St. Louis 100 Oct 00, 1% qri28+ -290 
Title Trust . Sf RA 167 —1609 


Tn1o0n.. = 10 | Nov.. 4 &, 95 -300 
Mercantile... ....' 100/Oct ’00 Mo 15¢c.. 320 321 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 



































| Coupons. Price. 

See Mila) > as pvanes sapate bn... Saabantenscanecondy 

- | ae jJ.a& J. |1912)102 —103 
Citizens’ 20s 6s... .... J. & J. (1907109 —111 
Jefferson Ave... ........ Dec, '88 NF 

ESS | M. & N. 2/1905|105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s........... KF. & A. /1911/107 —108 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.os| J. & J 1913)117 —118% 

do Taylor Ave.6s.; J.& J 1913) 117 —118% 
Mo Ist Mtg Ss 5-lls,, M. & N. |1896)105 —1C6 
PURGE his. 5 --p0cinn-ssceass | Dec. 89 Sic 

do Ist Mtg. 6s 20s. | J-&D (1912) °8 ~—103 

do 2d Mtg. 7s......... | M.&N. |1902) 98 —103 
St. L. & HK. St. L.......; Monthly2p| 100 —..... 

do Ist 6s.. de J. &J.  |1925)103  —107 
St. Louis ist 5s 5-20s) M.& N |1910}100 —101 

do Baden-St.L. 5s. J. &J. (1913)100 —102 
Gh Te Gee. ..<..:.. DP igheaee eke 33 — 95 

do Con. 5s. H.& A. |1921/105 —105 

do Cable & Wt..6s.| M.&N j1914)117 —1 

do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.& N. |19l0/116% -1103% 

Ge Ipcomes Sa........) . .-.-.. ......- 1914) 9.44 - 95 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M. & N, /|1904/104 —106 

do 2d 25s 6s...........; -..... ........|1909|1C6 —1C8 

do Gen. Mfg. 5s..... F.@& A. |1910/107 —1 

U. D. Ist 10-20s 6s; J.& D. 191U/100 —102 

do 2d 25s 6s.......... J.&D. |1918|:22 —128 
Mound City 10- 20s6s| J.& J. |1910/"%1 —103 
United Ry’s Pfd....... Jan. ‘001Y.. 79 - 79% 

“ 4p.c.50s) J& J 90% - 90%, 
St. Louis Transit... sede aevaain 24% - 25 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 

American Cent...; 25/!au. 1900 4 SA| 50 — 51 








MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 








Par / Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price. 








Am.Lin Oil Com.| 100) -....-..--. .... 7 = 9 
Pfd...| 100/Sept. 1900 134...| 36 — 36 
Am.Car- Fdry Co} 100|Jan. 1900 % ......) 26 — 27 


. Pfid| 100/Jan. 1900,1% qr.| 82 —-_84 
Bell Telephone. | 100/July 1900' 2 qr....)140 —145 
Bonne Terre F. C| 100| May ‘96, 2... 2— 4 
Central Lead Co.| 100|Mar. 1900, MO....|125 —131 
Consol, Coal. .....| 100|July, °97, 1. 144 —15 
Doe Run Min, Go| 10|Mar. 1900.% MO|'25 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100) ...... 247 -250 
HydraulicP.B.Co| 100)|May 1900, Tqy...| 85 -- 96 
K. & T. Coal Co.| 100) Feb.. 1 f0o — 55 


Kennard Com.....| 100) Feb. joo A.10...|103 107 
Kennard Pfd .....| 100; Aug. 1900 SASH. 100 —104 
Laclede Gas,com| 100)Feb 1901 2p. 9..| 85 --_80 
Laclede Gas, pf.| 100|June '99 SA....| 99 —101 
Mo. Edison Pfd...| 100} . 56 

Mo. Edison com..| 100 PEE, Te 
Nat. Stock Yards| 100)July ‘00 1% qr.|100 --105 
Schultz Belting | 100) July 00. gy 1 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100/Feb., 1900, 8 





Simmons do pf. | 100/Sept. 1900,3K{SA/141 145 
Simmons do 2 pf | 100|/Sept. 1900 142 —150 
St. Joseph L. Co.| 10/Oct. 1900 1 qy| 14 -- 15 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan., 00.4 p.c.|47 —£48% 
St. L. Brew. Com|£10|Jan., '9¥ 3 p. c. 43 —£4 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100/Sept.,’94, 4. ... 5 — 25 
.L. Exposit’n.| 100|)Dec., ‘95, 2 .| 2@— 4 
St... Transfer Co} 100) July1900 1lqr..| 64 — 69 
Union Dairy.......) 100|Aug., 00, 14SA/110 —115 
Wiggins Fer. Co.| 100 July ’00, qr...... 220 —230 











West’haus Brake} 50/Sept 1900, 7%....)182 —184 


net receipts for the calendar year, the gain 
in gross earnings reported for the group is 
17 per cent of the total gain, and the en- 
hancement in net is 40 per cent of the total 
of allthe railroads reporting their receipts 
for 1900. The increase in gross was 14 per 
cent and in net 24 per cent, or much larger 
in each case than in any other group. 

It seems that the much-talked-of absorp- 
tion of the Guggenheim smelting properties 
by the American Smelting & Refining Co. 
will at last be effected, as the stockholders 
of the latter company have arrived at an 
understanding. This caused a sharp advance 
in American S. & R. common and preferred 
stock, the common gaining about 9 and the 
preferred 5 points. It is known that the 
Standard Oil people are interested in this 
concern, and rumors are current now that it 
is intended to form a gigantic copper and 
silver trust, comprising both the United 
States and Mexico. According to Denver 
papers, there is bitter opposition in the 
mining regions of Colorado to the plans and 
methods of the trust and the inauguration of 
strong competition is talked of. 

The manipulators in Wall street still talk 
of acoming dividend on Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit. People who will buy the stock on 
such rot may have avery grievous experi- 
ence. The earnings of the company show 
too small a surplus to warrant expectations 
of a dividend. The officials hint at a mater- 
ial reduction in operating expenses, which 
would enable the company to distribute 
something among shareholders, but it will 
undoubtedly be safer to wait for a material- 
ization of the reduction before buying a 
non-dividend payer at 82. Atthe current 
level, the stock is tempting to gamblers only. 

The small trader should keep out of the 
market for the present. Fluctuations are 
too wild and sudden to invite confidence. It 
would not take much in the way of bad news 
to knock the props from under this wild 
boom, and the fact should be borne in mind 
that if the large banking and capitalistic in- 
terests are doing anything at all at present, 
t hey are “feeding out” their holdings. 


J 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


Notwithstanding the bear successes in 
Wall street, the local bond and stock market 
retains its buoyancy, and even shows in- 
creased activity. Street railway issues show 
a slightly improved tendency, the only ex- 
ception being United Railways 4s, which 
are somewhat slow and lower; they are 
offered at 9034. The preferred stock is 
higher and quoted at 7944, while St. Louis 
Transit is steady at 2434 and 25, sales being 
made at the latter figure. 

The bank and trust company shares are 
very strong and still soaring. Bank of 
Commerce is now quoted at 293 bid, 294 
asked, and 242 is bid for Fourth National. 
Third National seems to be in demand at 
202, Continental National at 2014g. Lincoln 
Trust shot upto 182 and Mercantile Trust 


Executes all manner of Trusts, 
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to 323. The last-named sold at 288 only 
about two weeks ago. 

Missouri-Edison preferred and common 
are also stronger and being bought by good 
people. The common sold at 20 lately. 

Business at local banks continues heavy 
and substantial. Money is in good demand, 
with interest rates unchanged. Foreign ex- 
change is a trifle lower, sterling being 
4.8817, Paris 5.1514 and Berlin 9554. 


ee 
“THE NEW YORKER.” 


A new weekly paper out of New York is 
The New Yorker. Itis a neat, trim sheet, 
without frills or fangles. It lives up to its 
name. It is New Yorkyin the 999th degree. 
The politicians, the theatrical folk, the 
financiers, the Four Hundred, the men about 
town, the café celebrities, all these persons 
are written about in its pages. And they are 
written about by one who knows the people. 
The paper conveys an impression of intimate 
knowledge that is quite overpowering. All 
this, mind you, without sycophancy or 
snobbery. The tone is quite free-and-easy 
but not slangy. The touch on everything is 
highly metropolitan in its gossipy tolerance 
of almost anything or anybody that has force 
enough to rise above the ruck of the nameless 
crowd. The editor is Harry W. Walker. 
He used to work here on the Globe-Democrat, 
to which paper he came from Springfield 
Mo. He was private secretary to Senator 
Murphy, Hill’s one time colleague, and is 
now secretary of the New York Aqueduct 
Commission. The thing that most strikes 
one in reading this paper is that almost any- 
body in New York is almost a National 
character. One can read about them with as 
much interest as if they were one’s fellow 
townsmen. The New Yorker is evidently the 
organ of “the men inthe know,” the men who 
make the life and the “go” of the metropolis. 
It is “wise” to everything that is going on, 
has gone on, or is about to go on, from sport 
to a swell wedding.. The journal is clever in 
both the English and American meanings of 
the word. It is genial but not altogether 
lacking in tartness, as one may easily gather 
from its continued study-story of the char- 
acter of William Waldorf Astor. The New 
Yorker handles New York men and matters 
as if they were the matters of a little village. 
It hints at things about people that are evi- 
dently written to amuse or startle the friends 
of those people, or the people themselves. 
Anyone who will take 7he New Yorker for a 
month wil feel that he is acquainted with 
every notability from the Battery to the 
Bronx. 

we oe Ut 

Contributor (reading aloud)—-His eyes 
were riveted on her face. Magazine Editor 

Riveted? Here cut that out. If he didn’t 
belong to the union you’ll have all the boiler- 
makers in this country down on us.——-Current 
Lites ature. 

te 


Fine diamonds, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CoO., 


FOURTH AND PINE STREETS. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $6,500,000. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, 
Curator, Register and Transfer Agent of Bonds and Stocks, 
Receiver and Financial Agent for non-residents and others. 
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THE BUDWEISER. 
some of the pleasant 


this town to be 
a large transient 


earnest of 


As an 
innovations in the life of 
caused by the influx of 
population prior to and during the World’s 
Fair period, we already note the enterprise 
shown in the Budweiser Cafe and Raths- 
kellar, at 815 Locust street. St. Louis is 
going to have a large and growing cafe popu- 
lation. There will be an army of people in 
the city wishing to be delighted and amused. 
They will demand places for refreshment and 
elegant idling that delight the eye. They 
will seek in St. Louis something like the 
unique, artistic, weird cabarets of Paris, the 
rathskellars of Vienna and Munich and 
Berlin—places that appeal to the art-sense 
of the crowd, show-places at which natives 
may informally and yet effectively entertain 
visitors, places with a definite, impressive 
character to be remembered by all who have 
ever seen them. St. Louis must have 
resorts like the Imperial Palm Room, or 
Martin’s, or Morello’s or Little Hungary in 
New York—establishments that cater to the 
delicate appetite and the artistic taste of the 
people who wish to enjoy life with an elimin- 
ation of commonplaceness. 

The Budweiser Beer 
pany, Mr. Carl Conrad, 
has appreciated the necessity forth 
above and has acted upon its apprecia 
tion with characteristic promptitude. The 
company enlisted the services of Mr. Louis 
Mullgardt, artist and architect, and instructed 
and execute a structure that 


Wine Com- 
President, 


and 


set 


him to design 
would appropriately express the desire to 
the that would also 
appropriately express the 
excellence of the company’s celebrated beer 
product-—Budweiser, brewed for the concern 
by the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association. 
Budweiser beer is of world-wide fame. The 
hundreds of thousands of pleasure seekers to 
come here in the next few years will natur- 
ally want to see the home of the brew that 
has cheered and invigorated them in far 
lands, and in the Budweiser Cafe and Raths- 
kellar, Mr. Joseph Hild, manager, they will 
not be disappointed. The place is to be 
called, for brevity, the Budweiser, and it will 
represent, in artistic effectiveness, the 
triumphs of the brand of beer that has 
steadily grown in popularity since its estab- 
lishment in 1874. It will be not uninterest- 
ing to readers of the MIRROR to accompany, 
in fancy, this paper’s representative through 
the new resort, as he, the other day, saw it 
with the architect, Mr. Mull- 


attractive, 
something of 


make city 


in company 
gardt. 

The Budweiser is located at 815 Locust 
street, opposite the Post Office and a few 
doors west of the St. Nicholas Hotel. The 
structure is two stories high, and its facade 
is treated in an unique manner. The walk 
before the building is protected by an elabo- 
rate glass canopy, which will shelter people 
from rain, without darkening the ground 
floor interior. The front the second 
story is of glazed brick in all the primary 
colors, so arranged that, even while you look 
at it, there are such changing sweeps of tint 
as you may note in changeable silk or on 
the ring-dove’s neck. In the center of the 
first wall of the second story there is a 
latticed window of stained glass, in bronze 
work. The frame of the window is of 
massive crimson hue, and in the frame 
work there are set ground-glass electric 
light globes which, when illuminated, make 
the front a gem of beauty. The architect 


of 


has given to the front a decidedly appropri- 





ate Rhenish tone. The building is artisti 
cally conspicuous without being at all gaudy. 
The foyer extending the full width of the 
building is paved in mosaic of fancy design, 
and opens upon a staircase of quartered-oak 
and brass, which leads to the Rathskellar, 
down stairs, or to the upstairs public dining 
room. 

We may as well first explore the upper 
floors. From the foyer you move up past 
walls in quaint oaken paneling, amid, 
indeed, a very impressive general Flemish 
effect, past the leaded ornamental glass 
windows, before massive mirrors, to the 


The Mirror 





this 


might in the slightest degree mar 

elegant quiet with a suggestion of tawdriness. 
Mr. Mullgardt, it is well to state, here, 

has designed all the furniture and furnish- 


ings for the establishment, the turniture 
being built up in the old 14th Century Ger- 
man fashion, with wedges instead of nails, 
and the fout ensemble suggesting Nurember- 
gian or other old country castles and inns. 
On the main floor, under the public din- 
ing hall, are a spacious cigar store, back of 
that a private room for gentlemen, leading 
out into a liquor buffet. It is, perhaps, 
needless to say that the kitchen, the wine- 


SKETCH OF ONE OF THE TWO HUNDRED PANELS TO BE PAINTED ON THE 
RED WALLS OF THE RATHSKELLAR. 


public dining room. This apartment is a 
masterpiece of fine effect. The walls are 
treated in an imitation of old metal, soft and 
warm like a coppery bronze. There is a 
splendid Flemish mantel in quartered oak, 
and before and beneath it a set of andirons 
that might have come out of one of the 
paintings of the great Teniers. The wall 
beneath the mantel is of a gray mosaic with 
graceful inserted designs in darker tone. 
The doors are all mirrored. The ceiling is of 
ornamental glass. The whole effect is of a 
restful and restrained sumptuosity. The 
architect has carefully avoided anything that 





storage departments, the rooms in which the 
catering is engineered, are all constructed 
with especial design for facilitating the ser- 
vice of the public, with regard for sanitation 
and ventilation, etc. The resources of mod- 
ern culinary arrangement are all brought 
into use and the cold-storage appliances, 
dumbwaiters, etc., are of the very latest im- 
proved patterns. ' 
Next we may go down into the Rathskel- 
lar. The staircase as it passes into the 
basement is wainscoted with white marble, 
which catches and holds the light that fil- 
trates through the glass sidewalk, which 








again gathers light from the glass cano, 
over the walk. The Rathskellar isa lon 
room with mosaic floor of a pattern whic! 
artistically heightens the perception 
depth. The walls are of a crimson red, an 
upon them rests a most gracefully arched 
roof. A short distance below the junction 
of the walls and the arched vault there runs 
all about the room a heavy dark oak mante 
or shelf on which are to be displayed valu 
able bric-a-brac of all sorts. The walls of 
the Rathskellar are to be divided into about 
two hundred panels in each of which some 
famous St. Louis artist, or some artist who 
is to be brought here for work upon the 
World’s Fair structures, is to paint some pic- 
ture that his fancy may dictate. This wil! 
make the Rathskellar a veritable art-gallery 
and a place to which every World’s Fair 
visitor will wish to be taken by his or 
her indigenous friends. A specimen sketch 
of one of these panels accompanies and 
illuminates this article. It suggests the tone 
and atmosphere that will presumably prevail 
among the panel pictures and hints that the 
Budweiser will probably be as famous in the 
world of art and fashion as any of the 
artistic cabarets of Paris’ The gracefully 
arched roof of the Rathskellar is an oddity. 
The arch is composed altogether of bottles, 
Budweiser bottles, still bearing their labels. 
These bottles are of glass of innumerable 
tints and shades. Here and there among 
the 12,000 bottles in the arch are bottles with 
electric globes inside them. When the elec- 
tric current is turned on, the roof becomes 
luminous, with a soft, amber light like that 
which lurks in the Budweiser brew. The 
effect is splendid, either when the full num- 
ber of lights is in operation or when only a 
few give a dim religious light. There are 
electric fixtures on the walls, as indeed in all 
the departments, and those fixtures are all of 
a design harmonizing with the general 
Flemish effect in decoration and furnishing. 
The Rathskellar is a place that will un- 
doubtedly attract the public, more especially 
in summer, for its coolness. No quieter 
place could be found to dine with a friend, 
amid surroundings conducive to eager ap- 
petite. 

Mr. Mullgardt has achieved a triumph in 
the Budweiser establishment, from its fanci- 
ful lamps in front to its arrangements for 
shipping cased goods, at the rear. The 
building is harmoniously artistic. At the 
same time it is eminently fitted to its pur- 
poses as the home of a business enterprise. 
The place has a decided individuality that is 
most attractive. It has a German atmos- 
phere, mitigated by American innovations. 
The piace is complete. There is nothing 
that the patron can ask for, in accommoda- 
tion, that is not supplied. There is nothing 
that the business requires that is missing. 
Here is a place where use and beauty are 
exquisitely harmonized. In this artistic setting 
the Budweiser Beer and Wine Company 
will furnish edibles and potables that in 
quality will conform to the character of the 
surroundings. The service of the public 
will be of a sort naturally to be expected in 
such a place. Only the best the market 
affords will be handled. The Budweiser 
establishment will be for those who make an 
art of living. It will appeal to people of 
cultivated appetites, to people who like to 
gratify themselves in such manner as to re- 
move all grossness. It is an establishment 
of the jeune siecle, and all St. Louis and all 
its guests will find the Budweiser something 
to boast of when they are asked to admire 
something in the same line, elsewhere. 

By illat-Savar in. 
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Business These Days Has Reached High-Water Mark With Us! No Such Stock of Goods 


is to be Found Elsewhere, as All Discerning Citizens Well Know!! 


CRAWFORD’S 


xs" = 


M 1 | | j ne ry. Suits, Waists, Jackets, Wrappers, Etc. 


25 Per Cent Below All Competition. 


: This last week was the largest business in our Millinery (No Charge for Alteration.) 


Higih 














Department. Our trimmed hats sold on sight. Everybody 
Ladies’ extra quality of Black Mercerized Satin Waists, tucked front and 

was { : 
pleased as to style and Prices. back, new Bishop sleeves, 2 $1.75 waist for... ......ecece, .cecsece seesnons socseeee 98c 


sama” ia: 





Will have f 
Co + hers lot of Trimmed Hats for this week. $4 98 Ladies Stylish Spring-weight Box Coats, made of fine English covert $5 08 
ane ane oe one models for ........... . cloth; a regular $8.50 coat, our special Price..........s00 +20: ssseessneerseessee . 


worth $6.0 and see our $6.48 up to $5 5.00. We are showing an elegant line of Ladies’ Eton Jackets. These jackets are 





made of the finest Covert Cloths, Venetians, Serges, Taffetas $25 00 
Silks and Peau de Soie; Prices range from $3.98 up to ........00..--.-+- e 


For this week—Will give you a special Trimmed Hat, 
trimmed in the latest style, worth $5.00, for... co... $3.48 





We will have on sale this week a grand bargain in Ladies’ Eton and Blouse 


‘ 3 
TAM oO SHANTERS Suits; msde of fine Homespuns, Venetians and Serges; colors: tan castor, 


For Children—mixed straw, silk bands and quills— a oe ee ee ee $i 98 


: : a 
I sick is scree tls Seseclente sass ican Sndaalate 50c ee eee Saga: a aE 
Ladies’ deep-flounced Wrappers, made of fine navy blue and white, 85c 


CA PS, red and white and black and white Percales; a $1.48 Wrapper for.......... 


PP I Ne Ne alg as ETO ai a Lil. acl gt 
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In Mull, French style, Swiss ties; a bargain for 39c, Ladies’ very fine Taffeta Silk Underskirts, made with a Spanish $7 98 
SN TaN LN 25¢ knife-plaited flounce, comes in black and colors, a $12.50 skirt for ° 








Three Special Bargains in COLORED DRESS GOODS. 


NOTE—Crowding our 140 feet of dress counters—the youthful and matronly 
beauty of St. Louis, the leaders of fashion and the ladies ot acknowledged good 
taste and judgment! 


25¢ For 36-inch Granite Poplins—all new spring colorings—regular 40c 
value. 





Our shoe buyer has been again on the war path 





? 
and has returned loaded with plunder ! 25¢ For 36-inch English Cashmeres—all-wool filling—pink, cardinal, blue 
oe : old rose, cream and reseda grounds with black dots—regular price 39c 
Ladies’ Patent Leather Lace Shoes or Oxfords, with medium or extended 


soles, Cuban, Opera or French heels; these shoes are made to sell for 275¢ For French Siik-Stripe Challies—all new designs and latest colorings— 
2 


$3.00 a pair—Also hand-turn Oxfords and Lace Shoes, with kid or patent regular 50c value. : 
leather tips, kid backstays; they fit d fortabl 
reais Bin $3.00 for 4 eit Paginas sao a $1.98 49 For 38-inch all pure wool satin-finished Venetian Cloth—the best value ia 
’ Seen eeeiegee some C in America—20 shades to select from—plain and mixed effects—regular 
Ladies’ Fine Vici and Imperial Kid Lace Shoes, with kid or patent leather price 65c. . 
tips, all new shape toes, with Opera, Cuban or Louis XIV. heels—We 


also have above in patent leathers, every pair of which are worth $2 08 —___—— —_ 
7 


( A de secemnenenis tel 
Ladies’ Fine Oxfords in all the new shapes, made of vici, dongola or patent | ace De artment 
( leather, new style heels and toes, light hand-turn, medium or $2 98 + 





memantine asian abil 


























extended soles, worth $4.00, at cscsns mvetcenesssnnennm Ee . 
4 = sd “Latest Novelty”—-100 pieces Point Venice Applique Lace Trimming in 
P aia ‘ white, butter and Arabian, worth 35c to 50c a yard; choice of the 
Squeezing, Bruising and Peppering 100 shia at, a yard........ ; 1 hd is AS Sic Sa RY sy ORR CRE Ret 8 25c 
the Prices Pro Tem on iy 
50 pieces white, butter and Arabian Point Venice Allovers, regular 79 ) 
prices, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 and $1.75 a yard, choice of lot at, a yard...... C 
Large accumulation of remnants of Bridal and Confirmation Veiling, 2, 24¢ } 
and 3 yards wide, in lengths from 2 to 34 yards, sold at 75c, $1.00, 25 ‘14 
98-inch Black Jan Silk—69 lit ee ie ee ie Ps I Oe Os FOIE i ons sce vss cscs coccsces sonszes secsnnee C i 
-inc ack Jap Si ic quality— 4 
Maa AEe tierce ts Pe ka Ss oa ceeaiis mneysopignes incontah 49c 50 dozen Chenille Collarettes, all shades, spike ends, 10c 4 i 
Colored Satin Duchesse—warranted all silk; $1.00 quality; 79¢ at, each 2c i RS ee ae 
Sale eT sibe Gutuasaens weaened ssonaremnens wesannananen snes is ais an aah é 100 dozed Fancy Embroidered Turn-down Collars 5 
100 pieces New Figured Foulard—new designs; regular $1.00 quality; @Q¢ A i 
Oo i a ns Secdemana page bebdannaapinanncns ssraqeansnen chenessahenr encenpas ae 
Fancy Taffeta Silk—regular 75¢ quality— 49¢ or reer Renaissance Lace Revere Collars, regular 85c collar, 50c 
a a Se - ceanecamea tuancnns ohvauhacanansers keanapanian 
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NEW BOOKS. 





How a reporter fell in love with a society 
girl while she was “slumming” on the East 
Side, New York, and how she fell in love 
with him is the plot of “The Way of 
Belinda.” Miss Frances Weston Carruth, 
the author, (whose first story “Those Dale 
Girls” first published serially in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal was a great success) has made 
a very captivating picture of the heroine, 
Belinda. Her “way,” which forms part of 
the title refers possibly to her method of 
making love to Jerry Blake, in spite of the 
objections of her aristocratic grandmother, 
and how frankly she declared her love. 
Jerry, the reporter, is a well-drawn character 
whose love affair is interesting because of 
the intensity with which it is invested. 
When it comes to the critical time—the 
mutual declaration—Belinda seems to do 
rather more of the work than Blake. But 
that is her “way,” presumably, and readers 
who like love stories will not like her any the 
less for it. There is another couple, Leila 
and Westcote, the heir to a British peerage, 
whose courtship is done during a rough pas- 
sage home from Bermuda, in a yacht. Miss 
Carruth has a pleasant, lucid style. Her 
characters are natural and reasonable and 
the story—as a love story—is worth while. 
[Dodd, Mead & Co., publishers, New 
York. Price $1.50.] 

wt 

A sailor ought to be the best hand at 
spinning a yarn about the “life on the ocean 
wave” and, asarule, he is. “Dog- Watches 
At Sea,” by Stanton H. King, is one of the 
realistic kind. The author began his mara- 
time career as a cabin boy in a sailing ves- 
sel and was twelve years in merchant ships. 
His experience in ships of all kinds and in 
all latitudes is related by him in the direct, 
off-hand manner that captures the reader at 
once. Mr. King gives the lights and 
shadows in the lives of sailors and uses his 
own case to show how easily theybecome the 
victims of intemperance and how much they 
suffer from the boarding-houses at the va- 
rious ports. When he had scarcely reached 
manhood he enlisted on the U. S. S. Wabash 
and was afterwards on other vesse!s of 
the Navy. Whenhis narrative closes, in 
the year 1890, he was rated quarter gunner 
on the Wabash and was then only 23 years 
old. He is now Superintendent of the 
Sailors’ Haven, Charlestown, Mass. The 
closing scene of his realistic story is of a 
temperance meeting conducted by young 
women of the W. C. T. U. on board, at 
which the young gunner “decided to sever 
himself from every evil association,” largely 
influenced therein by the memory of a good 
mother. A sympathetic reader would like a 
chapter or twomore of “Dog-Watches At 
Sea,” telling of the transition from the free 
and easy life of “a sad sea dog” tothe re- 
sponsible berth the author now occupies, 
also a glosary of nautical terms for the bene- 
fitof “land lubbers.” How many readers 
other than those who “occupy their business 
in great waters” understand this sentence, 
e. g. mizzen royal. “The course was full and 
by?” But, perhaps, Mr. King’s “Dog- 
Watches” are intended only for sailors, and 
many readers will not know even what a 

“dog watch” is and wherein it differs from 
other watches—unless, indeed, they have 
been readers of Captain Marryat’s marine 
novels. Otherwise Mr. King’s book is a 
capital one, for young lads especially. The 
illustrations are so good that, for the sake of 
those young readers, one wishes there were 


more of them. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 





publishers, Boston and New York. Price 


$1.50. 
J we ae 


TO THE LOSER. 





So, you’ve lost your race, lad? 
Ran it clean, and fast? 
Beaten at the tape, lad? 
Rough? Yes, but ’tis past. 
Never mind the losing— 
Think of how you ran; 
Smile, and shut your teeth, lad— 
Take it like a man! 
Not the winning counts, lad, 
But the winning fair; 
Not the losing shames, lad, 
But the weak despair; 
So, when failure stuns you, 
Don’t forget your plan— 
Smile, and shut your teeth, lad— 
‘Take it like a man! 
Diamonds turned to paste, lad? 
Night instead of morn? 
Where you’d pluck a rose, lad. 
Oft you grasp a thorn? 
Time will heal the bleeding— 
Life is but a span; 
Smile, and shut your teeth, lad— 
‘Take it like a man! 
‘Then, when7sunset comes, lad, 
When your fighting’s through, 
And the Silent Guest, lad, 
Fills his cup for you, 
Shrink not—clasp it coolly— 
End as you began; 
Smile, and close your eyes, lad— 
And take it like a man! 
—C. F. Lester, in Success, 


ee 
POOR JUDGMENT. 


A party of four government officials eat 
luncheon at an F street cafe every day. 
They generally tip the waiter five cents 
apiece. One day last week they heard one 
of the waiters say to a man who was attending 
to their table: 

“T’ll give you fifteen cents for your tips 
from that crowd.” 

Their waiter answered: “I'll go you. 
Them stiffs ain’t worth much more than that 
at any time, and may not give me anything!” 

After luncheon the four officials paid the 
check. Then each man tipped the waiter a 
dollar. They said it was worth the money 
to see their waiter turn over his $4 tip for 
the fifteen cents.—New York World. 
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THIS WEEK, 
THE FOUR 
COHANS 


IN 


The 
Governor’s 
Son. 


Wednesday and Satur- 
day Matinees, 


Lees, 


Hypnotists. 


ODEON. 
Sunday Popular Concerts, 


EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:30. 


St. Louis Orchestra, 


50 Musicians. 
HOMER MOORE, Conductor. 
Assisted by Leading Resident Soloists. 


On sale at Boll- 








Reserved Seats, 25c and 50c. 
man’s, 1100 Olive street, 


The Mirror 


OPPER’S FAMOUS CARTOONS 


WILLIE ‘tis PAPA 


HIS 


“Yes, Willie, here isa nice little boy Nursie 
and I have found to play with you. Treat him 
kindly as he is very timid and retiring.” 





Nearly 100 Cartoons in a handsome quarto vol- 
ume, bound in illuminated boards. Price, $1.00. 


It is in consequence of thousands of requests 
that this series has been issued in book form, 
and can now be obtained at all booksellers, or of 
the publishers, 











Better than BillyBaxter’s Letters 


is the opinion of the great majority 
of readers of Clarence Louis Cullen’s 


Tales of the Ex-Tanks 


It is an inimitable piece of literature, and 
the only book of its kind. No other book por- 
trays the same phase of life. Every man 
who has seen anything of the “rosy” side of 
life will hail this book with joy, and will 
doubtless find in its pages many things more 
or less reminiscential. No Keely graduate 
should let it get away from him. 


Town Topics says: ‘The book is full of laugh- 
ter. No student of American slang“can afford to 
pass it by.” 

The Mrrror says: “It{is a masterpieee of 
Jag Literature. The Tales are most excellent 
reading.” 


12mo, cloth bound, 392 pages. Price $1.25. 





The above books will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, Publishers, 11 East 16th St., New York. 





Music Hall 


CASTLE SQUARE | 80 
OPERA CO. {| Artists. 


FAREWELL WEEK—APRIL 8-13, 
Eight Gala Performances—Seven Different Operas—ALL THE FAVORITES 
OF THE COMPANY. 


Monday, “FAUST;” Tuesday, “MARTHA;” 


Wednesday Matinee, “BOHEMIAN GIRL;” 


Wednesday Night, ‘LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR ;” Thursday, “IL TROVATORE ;” 
Friday, “LOHENGRIN ;” Saturday Matinee, “IL TROVATORE;” Saturday 
Night, “PATIENCE.” And the Greatest Chorus in America. 


Special Farewell Programme Saturday Night—Operatic Solos during the ‘Patience’ Intermis- 


sions: 
Operas, 


Mr. Goff—The Prologue from “I Pagliacci.” 
Mr. Boyle—Farewell to the Coat, from ‘‘la Boheme.” 


Davies—Selections from the Great 
At the conclusion of the regular 


Mr. 


performance the entire company will join in that soul-stirring parting song, ““AUI,D LANG 


SYNE.” 


AU REVOIR—BUT NOT GOOD-BY! 





THE STANDARD. 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS. 


Night at 8. 


The Vaudeville House of the West. 


Matinee Every Day at 2 


THIS WEEK, 


Knickerbocker Burlesquers. 


NEXT WEEK, 


CITY CLUB. 











OLYMPIC 


NEXT MONDAY 
MR. 


TIM MURPHY 


In Opie Read and 
Frank Pixley’s 
Play, 


The 
Carpet- 
Bagger. 


Wednesday and Satur- 
day Matinees, 





THIS WEEK, 


DANIEL FROHMAN’S 
COMPANY 


In the great New York 
Success, from Daly’s 
Theater, 


Lady 
Huntworth’s 
Experiment. 


Wednesday and Satur- 
day Matinees. 








TO WRITERS. 


Literary wotk of every nature. Revision of 
MS. at trained hands—stories, verse, novels. 
Honest searching criticism. Editing of bio- 
graphies and family memorials. Speeches written 
Preparation of papers and articles for publica- 
tion, Terms by agreement. Forward your 
MS. upon examination jan estimate of fees will 
be submitted for approval. 


WESTERN LITERARY BUREAU 


















He Used 
Mrs. Graham's 
Cactico Hair Grower 


TO MAKE HIS HAIR GROW, AND 


Quick Hair Restorer 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR. 
Both guaranteed harmless as water. Sold by best 
Drugg 3 
press, prepaid. Price, $1.00 each. 
+ Send for FREE BOOK : “A Confidential Chat 
with Bald Headed, Thin Haired and Gra 
Men and Women.” Good Agents wanted. 















For sale by leading druggists everywhere. 
MEYER BROS. DRUG CO., Wholesale, St. Louis. 








Box 882, St. Louis, Mo. 








Grow 20 Years Younger in One Year! 


sts or sent in plain sealed wrapper by ex- 


Haired 


Mrs. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1274 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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REPRINTED BY REQUEST. 


THE VOICE OF TOIL. 





I heard men saying, leave hope and praying, 
All days shall be as all have been; 

‘to-day and to-morrow bring fear and sorrow, 
The never-ending toil between. 


When earth was younger, mid toil and hunger, 
In hope we strove, and our hands were strong; 

‘Then great men led us, with words they fed us, 
And bade us right the earthly wrong. 


Go read in story their deeds and glory, 
Their names amidst the nameless dead; 

Turn then from lying to us slow-dying, 
In that good world to which they led; 


Where, fast and faster, our iron master, 
The thing we made, forever drives, 

Bids us grind treasure and fashion pleasure 
For other hopes and other lives. 


Where home isa hovel and dull we grovel, 
Forgetting that the world is fair; 

Where no babe we cherish, lest its very soul 

perish; 

Where mirth is crime, and}love a snare. 

Who now shall lead us, what god shall heed us, 
As we lie in the hell our hands have won? 

For us are no rulers but fools and befoolers, 
The great are fallen, the wise men gone. 


I heard men saying, leave®tears and praying, 
The sharp knife heedeth not the sheep; 
Are we not stronger than the rich and the 
wronger, 
When day breaks over dreams and sleep? 


Come, shoulder to shoulder, ere the world grows 
older! 
Help lies in naught but thee and me; 
Hope is before us, the long years that bore us 
Bore leaders more than men may be. 


Let dead hearts tarry and trade and marry’ 

And trembling nurse their dreams of mirth, 
While we the living our loves are giving, 

To bring the bright new world to birth, 
Come, shoulder to shoulder, ere earth grows 

older! 

‘The Cause spreads over landand sea; 
Now the world shaketh, and fear awaketh, 

And joy at last for thee and me. 

—William Morris, 
& 
DRAKE’S DRUM. 





Drake he was a Devon man and ruled the Devon 
seas 
(Capten, art tha sleeping there below?) 
Rovin’ though his death fell, he went wi’ heart 
ease, 
And dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe! 
“Take my drum to England, hang it on the 
shore, 
Strike et when your powder’s runnin’ low! 
If the Dons sight Devon, Ill quit{the port o’ 
Heaven 
And drum them up the Channel, as we drum- 
med them years ago!” 


Drake he’s in his hammock anda thousand miles 
away 
(Capten, art tha sleeping there below?) 
Slung atween the round-shot in Nombre Dios 
bay, 
And dreamin’ arl the time 0’ Plymouth Hoe! 
Yarnder ’lumes the island; yarnder lie the ships 
And sailor-lads a-dancin’ heel-and-toe; 
Wi’ the shore lights flashin’ and the night tide 
dashin’, 
He sees et arl so plainly, as he saw et years ago. 
Drake lies in his hammock till the great Ar- 
madas come 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?) 
Slung atween the round-shot, and listening for 
the drum‘ 
And dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe! 
Call him on the deep sea, call him up the Sound, 
Call him when ye sail to meet the foe, 
When the old trade’s a-plyin’ and the old flag 
flyin’, 
They shall find him ware and wakin’, as they 
found him long ago! 


ae 
THE ETERNAL GOODNESS. 


—Henry Newbolt, 





I long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 

But God has led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 


The Mirror 


Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak, 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


No offering of my own I have, 
No works my faith to prove; 

I can but give the gift He gave, 
And plead His love for love. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
‘Their fronded palms in air;' 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 
—/. G. Whittier. 
ad 
PROF, HUXLEY. 


To the Ediior of the Mirror: 

Your correspondent R. DeKalb, quoting Hux- 
ley (from ‘‘Evolution and Ethics’’) to show him 
adept in “argument” and to give your readers 
‘food for babes”? seems to me unfortunate in his 
selections. Huxley admits that “‘moralists of all 
ages and all faiths” have approved the ‘‘Golden 
Rule,’—‘‘do as you would be done by’’—and 
expands this sacred “rule,’’ given by Jesus, 
only, into the ‘putting yourself in the place 
of the man toward whom your ac‘ ion is directed; 
and do to him what you would like to have done 
to yourself under the circumstances.’’ So far we 
can all agree; but when he states that it is a fact 
that itcannot be put into practice, in a ‘civil 
state,’ and that it involves the “negation of law, 
by the refusal to execute it against law-breakers” 
and does not contribute toour continuing “the 
struggle for existence:’ that its followers may 
indulge in hopes of heaven, but ‘others will be 
masters of the earth,’ we find ourselves at a loss 
to see how a “great thinker’”’ could arrive at such 
conclusions, 

I can only understand how Mr. Huxley could 
write as above by his ‘‘confession”’ that “my dull 
moral sense” “not being satisfied with the evi- 
dence offered me that such a sow/ and such a 
future life exist,’ inthe interests of scientlfic 
clearness,” J object to say that I have a soul, 
which shall continue to live after “my organ- 
ism” and its ‘“‘mental functions,’ come to an end 
when Idie.’”’ It requiresa different ‘‘focus”’ of 
the sight to see the material data of ‘‘science’’ 
which so largely engaged A/s life and labors and 
to grasp spiritual things,—moral forces—God— 
the Soul, That anxy thinking mind is able to 
think of his own consciousness and being, that tt 
will cease lo exist, is unthinkable to me, Try it 
and see. Astothe “golden rule,’ accepted of 
all moralists, it becomes a substitute for all civil 
law in the soul of him who follows it—neither does 
it negate the execution of civil law—for the “law 
breaker,” as a man, cannot ‘‘take shelter’’ be- 
hind it on account of the 2zgher law of his being, 
that requires him to be responsible for his acts. 
Were he a “follower” of the golden rule he 
would inflict his own punishment, without the 
execution of civil law, and the executioner, if a 
follower, only does unto the criminal what he 
‘‘would have done to himself” as a /aw-breaker, 

So, while we may agree that Huxley’s “works 
shall follow him,’’ and may yet be of use to man- 
kind, we are not required to follow his “thought”? 
in things wherein he sank in the mire of 
materialism; and seems at best to have ‘been 
“agnostic” in his moral and spiritual faculties, 
whereas o¢fher thinkers have had greater insight 
into the things of God and the soul. 

In the Cause of Truth, E. T, Moore, 

Gallipolis, O., April 5, 1901. 

ee 
A man is always conceited. When he 


finds a woman for whom he thinks nothing 
in the world is good enough he asks her to 


take him. 
ee 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
contain Mercury, 


as mercury willsurely destroy the sense of smell 
and completely derange the whole system when 
entering it through the mucous surfaces. Such 
articles should never be used except on pre- 
scriptions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do is ten fold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them, Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and is taken 
internally, acting dir ctly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is 
taken internally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, by 
F, J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 

8a-Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








‘THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


Will, it is believed, prove a greater success 
than any previous exposition on this conti- 
nent. It is reached from every direction 
by the 


New York Central Lines 


In one of his advertisements Mr. Daniels 
says: ‘‘All you need to haveisa ticket by 
the New York Central Lines; all you need to 
say is ‘Put me off at Buffalo.’’’ The New 
York Central Lines are the New York Cen- 
tral, Boston & Albany, Michigan Central, 
Lake Shore, Big Four, Pittsburg & Lake 
Erie and Lake Erie & Western Railways. 








For a copy of the New York Central’s Pan- 
American Exposition Folder; ‘‘Four-Track 
Series’? No. 15, send a postage stamp to 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


B. & 0. SW. 


BEST LINE 
AND SERVICE TO 
THE 


Carlsbad of America 


FRENCH LICK 


AND 


WEST BADEN 


SPRINGS. 


Close connections at Mitchell, Ind., with 
trains of the Monon Route. 














Descriptive pamphlets furnished on appli- 
cation to any Ticket Agent of the B. & O. 
S.-W. R. R. 


Oo. P. MCCARTY, 
Gen’l Pass’r Agent, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Cc. B. WARFEL, 
Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 













16,600 frs. 
Awarded at Paris 


WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 


22 rue Drouot 
PARIS 
EK, Fougera & Co. 
SS Agents, N.Y. 
SS " b ae 








NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 
Observations of Henry, Jerome K. Jerome, 
$1.00; According to Plato, Frankfort Moore, $1.20; 
The Inlander, Harrison Robertson, $1.20; In 
Spite of Foes, Gen. Chas. King, $1.00; The Col- 
umn, Charles Marriott, $1.20; Pro Patria, Max 
Pemberton, $1.20; A Little Gray Sheep, Fraser, 
$1.20. All the latest magazines and periodicals. 
Subscriptions taken for all publications at 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street. 





513 PINE ST. 


LOAN 
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ALL EMPLOYES 
In the operating department of the “Alton Road ” are 
required to pass mental and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re- 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest railways in the world is 


“THE ONLY WAY” 





GEO. J. CHARLTON, GEN’L PASSENGER AGENT, 
OurcaGo, ILLINOIS. 


D. BOWES, ASS’T GEN’L PASS, AGENT, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS. 








~ 
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“No Trouble to Answer Questions.’’ 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 
E. P. TURNER. 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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EUGENE § Given Free 
FIELD’S in cubecribing ote 
POEMSe -  8SSenir fund Subectibe 


A $7.00 any amount desired. Sub- 
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will entitle donor to his 


scriptions as low as $1.00 
BOOK 


daintily artistic volume 
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YTHE Book of “FIELD FLOWERS” 

q{ the Century, (cloth bound, 8xll) as a 
¢{ Handsomely certificate of subscription 
7 Illustrated tofund. Book contains a 
7 by thirty- selection of Field’s best 
7 twoof the and most representative 
7 World’s works and is ready for 
7 Greatest delivery. 

7 Artists. But for the noble contri- 
Ybution of the world’s greatest artists this 
« 


book could not have been manufactured for , 
less than $7.00. 

The Fund created is divided equally be- 
tween the family of the late Eugene Field 
and the Fund forthe building of a monu- 
{ment to the memory of the beloved poet of 
childhood. Address 
: EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
q (Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago 
4 If you wish to send postage, enclose 10c. 
eS AREAS ot aE I 

Mention the Mrrror, as Adv. is inserted as 

our contribution. 


MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 


204 N. Fourtn Srrast 








Established 1850. Telephone 10/3 
THS OLD RBLIABLB. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING WoRKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
8314 OLive STrrear 
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TRAINS 


- BUFFALO- 


Pan-American Exposition. 


Leave ST. LOUIS 8.30 am 12.00 NOON 8.06 PM 
Arrive BUFFALO 2.55 4M 6.18 am 7.30 PM 


Through 


Sleepers, 
4 Cafe and Smoking Cars, TRAINS 
Coaches, EVERY 
| Dining Cars, DAY. 
For Maps, Guides, Sleeping Car and 


Railroad Tickets, call at 


Big Four Ticket Office, 


Broadway and Chestnut Street, 

EK. EK, COWLES, 

H. I. NEWTON, City Ticket Agent. 
City Passenger Agent, 
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‘PANSAMERICAN EXPOSITION | 


THE 















SHORTEST LINE 
To 


BVFFALO 


FROM 


KANSAS CITY, ST.LOUIS, CHICAGO 


AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER RATES ETC 
CALL ON NEAREST TICKET AGENT OR ADDRESS 


ee S-CRANE Geni Pass. ¢ Tickes Acenr, ST.LOUIS 






























A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
IS , 
MILFORD S, TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
AND TWO HUNDRED 
AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE.» 





“CENTURY ARCADE, 


Century Building } News Ca. os Senieater ik 


All the latest copyrighted Bookson sale. Subscriptions received for any publication publishe4 











THE 


"Katy Flyer 


The New Fast Train 


COMPOSED OF 





Pullman Buffet Sleepers 


——— 


— Katy Reclining Chair Cars. 





Excursion Sleeper Every Tuesday at 8.16 p.m. 
ON THE KATY FLYER. 





Leaves ST. LOUIS Every Night at 8:1¢ o’clock 


For all the Large Cities in Texas. 


Tickets and Sleeping Car Accommodations can be secured at 


City Ticket Ofiice, No. 103 North Broadway and Union Station. 
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: HOT “SDDINGS 


ARKANSAS 


THE BEST KNOWN 


: HEALTH" PLEASURE : 
: RESORT ON THE SONTINENT 3 : 


ELEGANT BM... a #3 
AND LOW EXCURSION RATES : 





PSS ODS POSS 





4— DAILY TRAINS —=¢ 4 
Hl 








a descriptive and illustrated pamphlets free, on application to ; 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BEAVER LINE, 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All Europ ean Points. 
Lowest Rates and Bes t Service on all classes 
Regular We ekly Sailing... 
MAX SCHUBACH, Ge neral SouthwesternAg’t, 
110 North Broad wav, St. Louis, Mo. 





UNSIGHTLY HAIR 








T0 LADIES A bookies on 
c the pos . 
moves hair from the face, neck 


DERM 

pilatory which permanently re- 
and arms without in jury. It kills the root of 
the hair. Price gl. bo. Trial treatment 25 
cents. To those who buy atreatment and find 
they need more, we will send a$1.00 bottle on 
receipt of 75c. Sample is charged for because 
in many cases it works a permanent cure. 
DERMATINO CHEMICAL co., Dept. O. 

1806 Market St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











